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HE Germans have entered with unexpected speed on the 
second stage of their war of annihilation. The launching 
of the great 120-mile offensive on the Somme on Wednesday 
morning may have been due to a desire to strike before General 
Weygand had time to perfect his defences, or to Hitler’s own 
necessity to pursue a lightning war before his own resources 
are exhausted, or, more probably, to both. There are grounds 
for both apprehension and confidence. It is clear that again 
the Germans are throwing their full strength into the assault 
and showing characteristic disregard for the sacrifice of their 
infantry. The danger of a break-through by their mechanised 
forces is considerable, but the French will have learned their 
lesson and realised the imperative necessity of closing imme- 
diately any gaps so made, and leaving the tanks that have broken 
through to be cleaned up in the back-areas. This is the first 
time General Weygand has had a free hand, for he took supreme 
command too late to have any real chance of restoring the 
situation in Flanders. He has fresh armies to rely on, and 
even the first reports of the battle now developing show that 
new devices for checking tank-attack are proving successful. 
If the Germans can be held approximately on the present line 
the tide will already have begun to turn against them, for the 
one thing Herr Hitler cannot do is to stand still. But the 
inferiority of the Allies in men and material is a grave dis- 
ability. The hard-tried divisions back from Dunkirk will have 


to take their places in the line as soon as equipment is avail- 
able for them, and the Military Service Act will be producing 
a steady flow of reinforcements as long as they may be needed. 
But guns and tanks and aeroplanes are the determining factors. 
decision of the United States Government to release 2,000 


The 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


field-guns with ammunition is of equal moral and material im- 
portance. For the rest the fate of the British Army, as Lord 
Beaverbrook said on Wednesday, is in the hands of British 
factories and munition-works, 


British and German Losses 


In stating that 335,000 men, British and French, had been 
withdrawn from Dunkirk, the Prime Minister added that the 
losses to the B.E.F. in killed, wounded and missing (which 
includes prisoners) were 30,000. Grievous as this loss is, it 
is a small total when we consider the severity of the fighting 
and the circumstances of the withdrawal. There are obviously 
no completely reliable figures on which to base an estimate of 
German losses in the battle against Dutch, Belgians, French 
and British. Conservative French estimates suggest 500,000, 
and the number according to some authorities is much higher. 
At different stages of the three weeks’ battle the relative pro- 
portions of the losses varied much. During the lightning 
advance of the mechanised German units from the Meuse to 
Boulogne it is probable that the attackers lost fewer men than 
the attacked. But at all points where the German infantry 
were engaged and held they suffered far more than the Allies. 
The German figure of 61,238 in killed, wounded and missing 
may have been arrived at by the simple process of dividing by 
ten. In regard to material, Mr. Churchill says that we have 
lost nearly 1,000 guns and all our transport and armoured 
vehicles with the Army in the north. Against this it is fair 
to set the fact that German losses in aeroplanes from British 
action alone have been at least four to one. Also a consider- 
able proportion of the whole German tank force is out of action. 
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Bombs on Paris 


Early this week German aeroplanes have twice bombed the 
town and district of Le Havre, and on Monday afternoon large 
numbers of bombers dropped more than 1,000 high explosive 
or incendiary bombs on suburbs of Paris. The figures of 
casualties suffered were 254 killed and 652 wounded, of whom 
the great majority were civilians. The German communiqué 
claims that the bombs were dropped on aerodromes and indus- 
trial plant of the French Air Force, but in fact they fell far 
from military objectives. Flying at over 30,000 feet, it was im- 
possible for the aeroplanes to aim effectively at specific targets, 
and in fact the attack amounted to an indiscriminate bombard- 
ment of an open city, and was a wanton violation of the rules 
of war. The use of the new syren bombs was an indication 
of the fact that terror was part of their purpose—a form of 
assault only effective in lowering civilian morale. Retaliation 
has been instant. French machines attacked the vicinity of 
Munich and Frankfurt, but military objectives only, and British 
aeroplanes bombed munition-factories and refineries in the 
Ruhr. On such occasions the British fly low to make sure of 
their objectives. The Nazis would do well to remember that 
every blow on Allied open cities is likely to recoil upon them- 
Le Havre, with its docks, it is fair to say, was a legiti- 
mate target. 


selves. 


The War Approaches America 
The United States has been thoroughly shaken out of 
complacency by the success of the German campaign in 


Northern France and is now alive to the fact that even 
America will be in danger if the Allies are defeated. Many 


Americans fully recognise the truth expressed by Lord Lothian 
at Columbia University last Tuesday, when he said that the 
British Fleet was the naval Maginot Line which has hitherto 
defended the United States as well as Great Britain. But the 
first impulse in America today is not so much to give direct 
help to the Allies as to look to her own defences. Thus 
President Roosevelt has asked Congress for authority to call 
into service the National Guard—the State militia subsidised 
by the Federal Government—and it is expected that an in- 
crease in the Regular Army will be a first charge on the new 
financial appropriations for defence. None the less, in spite 
of isolationism and electoral nervousness, the desire to give 
more active assistance to the Allies is making great headway. 
There has been discussion of the possibility of selling surplus 
material possessed by the army and navy to the Allies. The 
decision of the Attorney-General that this can be done without 
breach of international law may have important consequences. 
When America does wake up she will wake up in earnest. And 
there is no doubt that she is now waking up very rapidly. 





The Neutrality of Spain 

Among all the uncertainties of the European situation the 
attitude of Spain naturally attracts considerable attention. All 
the indications are that General Franco’s government is con- 
vinced of the importance of maintaining strict neutrality. It 
is of course conceivable that someone other than General 
Franco might determine Spain’s destiny ; a report has been 
published that Herr Hitler has assured Signor Musso- 
lini that at the proper moment he will overthrow General 
Franco and bring Spain into the war on the Axis side. 
But that is likely to be quite beyond Hitler’s power, despite 
the presence in Spain of disconcertingly large numbers 
of Germans. Germans, however, endear themselves no 
more to Spaniards than they do to anyone else, and Catholic 
Spain is as much revolted as the rest of the world at the pagan 
barbarities perpetrated by the German armies. It is obvious 
that what Spain most needs is a period of unbroken peace to 
enable her to rebuild her national life, and there is no reason 
to doubt the assurances her government has given to France 
that neutrality represents her fixed policy. Since Portugal is 
animated by the same resolve, there seems good reason to 
believe that the Iberian peninsula will remain outside the con- 
flict, despite all the efforts of the Axis Powers to drag it in. 
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The clamour of some students in various centres for the 
of Gibraltar finds no official support. Sir Samuel Hoare wl 
find his task no easy one, none the less. 





A New Deal for Agriculture 


Mr. R. S. Hudson, the new Minister of Agriculture 
announced in his broadcast last Sunday new plans for foo 
production which show that the Government is really get 
down to business. The business is that of growing food noy 
not years hence. It is all to the good that additional] lang 
should have been brought under the plough, but what is neede 
above all things is that it should be economically possible fy 
farmers to produce what is most required, and that they shoul 
be provided with labour. It is a disconcerting fact that gp 
fewer than 70,000 men have been lost to agriculture since th 
beginning of the war owing to the attraction of more lucratiy 
jobs. Farming must be made profitable both to the farmey 
and the labourers. It was a bold but night step to decide » 
raise the minimum agricultural wage in England and Wales » 
48s. a week—from as little as 35s. This will have the effeg 
both of inducing men to return to their agricultura! work ang 
justifying the degree of compulsion which is to be applied by 
forbidding employers to take on agricultural workers for othe 
jobs. Obviously this higher wage can only be found by giving 
the farmer a higher price for his produce. It is believed thy 
the whole cost will not be handed on to the consumer, but th 
hard fact has to be faced that food will cost more—there would 
be little to be gained by concealing the rise by more subsidi« 
paid by the taxpayer. In the raising of pigs and poultry an 
prime cattle, the penalty must still be paid for the late Gover 
ment’s neglect of feeding-stuffs. There is no choice, in cons- 
quence, but to eliminate some of the pigs and poultry. 





A Nutrition Programme 


The production of food does not necessarily mean the pro- 
duction of the right food. In the urgency of the war period i 
is mecesary to concentrate on provision of those foodstufk 
which play the most important part in human subsistence and 
health. But since no effort that can be made now will releas 
us from the necessity of importing food, and some foods ca 
be more easily imported than others under war conditions, hom 
production must be related to our resources in imports. I 
other words it is essential to find a correct balance between 
what we can advantageously continue to in.port and what w 
can grow at home, so that the two together will maintain tk 
nation. This is a matter of exact knowledge based on exact 
inquiry. The Government, therefore, have done well to adopt 
the recommendation in the fourth report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Expenditure to appoint a body of scientists an 
practical men to work out a basic plan of war-time food policy 
Sir William Bragg is to be Chairman of the Committee. Si 
John Orr, the expert on nutrition, is among the many dis 
tinguished experts who are to be members. The task of the 
Committee will be to find out what the nation requires, and 
what part of that should be produced at home, and wha 
imported. 
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Conscientious Objectors and the Land 


It is stated that as part of the new agricultural drive jus 
announced, conscientious objectors to military service are t 
be mobilised, apparently compulsorily, to work on farms. That 
is obviously a sensible step, and it will be regrettable o 
economic as well as other grounds if the success of the exper 
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ment is prejudiced by the hostility to such objectors which 1 
being manifested in certain quarters. It is worth while rr 
calling the liberal spirit in which Mr. Chamberlain, as Prime 
Minister, referred to the clauses providing for conscientious 
objection when introducing the Military Service Bill a yea 
ago. “We all recognise,” he said, “that there are perfectly 
genuine and very deep-seated scruples on the subject of mili 
tary service, and even if we do not agree with those scruples 
at any rate we can respect them if they are honestly held.” 
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The House 


mur about granting exemption to conscientious objectors 


f Commons cheered the statement, and made no 


,o could satisfy the tribunals of their sincerity. That wholly 
.ditable tolerance ought not to be abandoned under the stress 
edit S 
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of wat. Local authorities who are dismissing on the ground 
icultuy of conscientious objection men who have been working satis- 
ey SH pctorily for them for years are not acting in the interests of 
, > ficiency or following the wise lead given by the Government. 
00d at Conscientious objectors of military age might well be asked 
nal land to hand ov er to some good cause such as the Red Cross any 
iS Needed acess of their earnings over what they would have drawn 
ssible fg ® pay and allowances in the Army, but to evict them from 
¥ shoul jobs that need doing is both uncharitable and shortsighted. 
e ~ Byeryone’s work is wanted today. 
pe «Jronsides ’’ and L.D.V. 
> farmen | It would be extreme folly to belittle the part that may be 
decide » Mf uken by Local Defence Volunteers, of whom 400,000 have 
Wales » | now been enrolled, in helping to ensure the safety of the 
he eff, | country. Amongst these men are many fit veterans who have 
york ang been through the last war, have skill in the handling of a rifle, 
plied by § and know the country in which they are operating. It has 
Or othe | been pointed out in The Spectator that this valuable force 
¥ giving must not be regarded as the main defence against parachutists 
ved thy oc raiders lanucd from aeroplanes, and that behind them and 
but the within call there must be highly mobile and strongly armed 
e€ wouli § units of the Regular Army. Such units, it is gratifying to 
ubsidie | know, are now being organised for home defence by General 
try ang § Sir Edmund Ironside, and many hundreds of small bodies of 
Jovern § troops such as had been envisaged in this journal are now being 
conse. & formed, and will be known as “ Ironsides.” We also learn that 
plans have been made to ensure the greatest co-operation 
between the Local Defence Volunteers, who are under the 
orders of Military Area Commanders with Regular military 
units, more especially the “ Ironsides.” This is undoubtedly 
1¢ pre-B the right way to make the best use of the L.D.V. Parachutists 
rss tf are likely to get a warm reception. 
dstuffs 
nf The Fatigue-Point in Work 
rep In an article which appears on another page a caveat is 
home ‘mered against the danger of imposing so great a burden of 
s. Jp lager hours and diminished rest on the willing worker as to 
tween § Produce over-strain, inaccuracy in work, loss of time through 
at wef sickness, and possibly a smaller aggregate output rather than a 
n the @ grater. It is by no means only in the sphere of manual work 
exact that this warning should be heeded. The danger of excessive 
adogt zeal is even greater in the case of the brain-worker. It is obvious 
Com. § that he, too, will be anxious to have his capacity stretched to 
ang — the utmost in time of crisis ; but it is unprofitable to over-strain 
lic, Rit. Routine work can obviously be continued for longer than 
Sif creative work. The Civil Service has quite rightly been 
dis lengthening the hours of work in most of the departments, but 
F the it ought to beware of carrying this too far. In deciding that, 
ani though munition factories should run seven days a week each 
wha ¢™mplovee should only work for six, Mr. Bevin has shown great 
wisdom. Employment of brain-workers should be tempered 
“The End of the Tunnel” 
- Next week The Spectator will publish the first of a short 
a. series of articles by Mr. Charles Morgan, the well-known author 
"of The Fountain, Sparkenbroke and The Flashing Stream, 
© dealing, under the general title “ The End of the Tunnel,” 
<tr with some of the problems which will face the country at home 
18@ and abroad when it returns from war to peace. 
re- 
me : . . _ 
ws We should still be glad if readers who appreciate The 
a Spectator themselves would send to the Sales Manager, 99 
tivyg@ Gower Street, W.C. 1, the names and addresses of any friends 
i m specimen copies might profitably be sent as an intro- 
les OU to the paper. We are grateful to the many readers 
yo =who have done this already. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: —On Tuesday we 
heard from Mr. Winston Churchill one of the great historic 
speeches of the English language. It was distinguished alike 
by the magnitude of the theme, by the personality of the 
speaker and by the compelling power of his words. There 
can rarely have been heard a speech which faced realities with 
more uncompromising frankness. His gratitude and pride 
aroused by the “miracle of delivcrance” were countered by 
the sober and necessary reflection that “wars are not won by 
evacuations.” Against the inestimable boon of the salvation 
of so much valuable life was set the terrible loss of material, 
not easily to be replaced at a time when every hour is the 
equivalent of a month in the years that the locusts have eaten. 
And for the future he might have said, with Chesterton’s 
King Alfred: 

“TI bring you nought for your comfort 

And nought for your desire, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet, 

And the tide rises higher.” 
Yet there was more of inspiration for us all in that speech 
than we have had from the facile optimism which has been 
administered to us on other occasions. We have to face the 
facts with the same courage and determination as was shown 
by our fighting forces in face of the enemy. 

* * * * 

And we have now in our midst living witnesses of the great 
struggle—fellow members who have been in the thick of it, 
and have returned for an hour or two to our benches. And 
some have not returned. Arnold Wilson is reported missing. 
He used to appear among us in the afternoon after a night 
spent high over enemy territory. We have known him as a 
man of encyclopaedic knowledge and vast experience in remote 
parts of the world. With three row: of medals on his chest 
he had achieved a distinguished career. Then at the age of §5 
he set out methodically to make a new one, starting with no 
advantages, as a man amongst men. As a rear gunner he was 
under the orders of a sergeant pilot, and it was the greatest 
pride of his life to have won from that severe critic the laconic 
commendation, “ He knows his stuff.” We recognise him in 
that. He always knew his stuff. And if he does not return 
it is a consolation to remember that the last months of his life 
were spent in a service in which he was supremely happy. 

* * * * 

Sir William Davison expressed the view of many members 
when he commented on the nature of some of the questions 
which appear on the order paper. There was a whole series 
to which Mr. Anthony Eden had to reply that an answer would 
not be in the public interest. And in most cases the position 
should have been obvious to the members responsible for the 
questions. It is always possible to write to Ministers privately. 
Democracy, if it is to survive, must curb its instincts in time 
of war. For instance, the powers that the Home Secretary 
has assumed under the latest Defence Regulations would have 
startled even Cromwell. But we are faced with the choice 
between denying the means of dealing effectively with the 
enemy within the gates, and creating the possibility of injustice 
in individual cases. And we have been compelled to take the 
second course, trusting to Sir John Anderson to use his powers 
with the coolness and discretion for which he is known. 

- * * 7 

On Wednesday we debated the regulations of the Assistance 
Board dealing with the administration of the new Old Age 
and Widows’ Pensions Act. These regulations will affect the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of people, and the debate was 
worthy of the occasion. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald tackled his 
new task with the lucidity and skill which made him one of 
the successes of the last Government. And it was evident 
from the speeches of Mr. Lawson and Mr. Graham White, 
that though they maintained the objections stated from Labour 
and Liberal benches during the passage of the Act, the regula- 
tions themselves weuld leave no one in a worse position than 
he was in under Public Assistance, and that the lot of many 
would be substantially improved. 
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SEQUEL TO DISASTER 


HE “hard and heavy tidings ” for which Mr. Churchill 

prepared the House of Commons last week have not 
been told it, and will not be. For what might have been 
the Flanders Capitulation has been substituted the Epic 
of Dunkirk, a story that will remain imperishable as long 
as the English language and the French themselves endure. 
Linked with it, as a darker and more reverent and yet an 
even more splendid memory, is the Epic of Calais, to which 
the Prime Minister made moving reference in his speech 
on Tuesday. Of the achievement of the incredible by the 
unique co-operation of French and British, of Army, Navy 
and Air Force, the merchant service and the owners and 
crews of as motley and heroic a flotilla as ever crossed the 
seas that at once sever and unite France and Britain, 
Mr. Churchill has spoken in language which it would be 
both folly and impertinence to emulate. The Prime 
Minister has praised famous men—for famous every one 
of the three hundred and fifty thousand is, though they 
would laugh at the thought—as they should be praised. No 
one else who seeks to celebrate them can hope to better 
his words. Simple quotation is all-sufficient. 

But the greatest service the Prime Minister did on 
Tuesday was in calling on the nation to face without illu- 
sion or disguise the inexorable facts. A great deliverance, 
and our thankfulness for it, cannot hide the magnitude of 
the disaster the Allied armies have sustained. The men 
have been saved, but invaluable equipment, in which we 
were already gravely inferior to the enemy, has been lost. 
Till it is replaced that part of the British Expeditionary 
Force evacuated from Dunkirk, restored though it already 
is, or will be in a matter of days, in physique—its morale is 
incapable of restoration, for it never failed—will be in no 
position to play the part designed for it in the defence of 
France. ‘“ What has happened in Belgium and France,” 
said the Prime Minister in a passage of searching and 
relentless realism, “is a colossal military disaster. The 
French army has been weakened, the Belgian army has 
been lost, a large part of those fortified lines upon which 
so much faith had been reposed is gone, many valuable 
mining districts and factories have passed into the enemy’s 
possession, the whole of the Channel ports are in his hands 
with all the tragic consequences that follow from that, and 
we must expect another blow to be struck almost imme- 
diately at us or at France.” That is the situation with 
which we have to reckon. The only danger of its domina- 
ting us would be if we feared to face it. 

And that is not all. We have to reckon, too, with an 
extension of the war through Italy’s apparently imminent 
decision to commit an aggression as shameless as Germany’s 
and more contemptible. Her action may still be delayed. 
Her purpose being to snatch what booty she can for herself 
at as little cost as possible, it is her obvious policy, particu- 
larly since she is incapable of sustaining a war of any 
. duration, to take up arms only when she thinks the victory 
has been already won by Germany. We need not pretend 
that her belligerence will not add to our preoccupations, 
and still more to France’s. To have to contend with a 
second air-force of considerable strength at this juncture 
would severely tax the already overtaxed R.A.F. and Armée 
de l’'Air. On sea we need have no misgivings; the Allied 
navies in the Mediterranean are far more than equal to 
coping with the Italian fleet, even if the latter displays an 
enterprise which conspicuously failed to mark its opera- 
tions when it fought as our ally. The forces in south-east 
France and the Allied troops in the Levant have more to 





fear from fifth-column activities than from the Italian army 
itself ; and the active assistance of the excellent Turkish 
army will go far to ensure the discomfiture of Fascism jp 
an adventure whose purpose is spoil alone. In any cay 
Italy, as her propagandists exultantly proclaim, is so effec. 
ively playing Hitler’s game by immobilising large Allieg 
armies and fleets in the Mediterranean area that the feeling 
is growing rapidly that in such circumstances those forces 
might as well be letting Italy feel what their quality is, ang 
not by defensive action only. Her belligerence will ng 
seriously weaken the Allies in other theatres. It may 
weaken her herself disastrously. 

But, when all is said, the crises which we have to liye 
through in the next few months may be of a gravity 
beyond anything in our history. The French and British 
armies are standing on the Somme and Aisne, wher 
already they are having to brace themselves against a new 
assault. Complete confidence prevails in General Wey- 
gand’s supreme direction, and Lord Gort, who will pre 


a 


1 


sumably soon be back in France, has proved, under the 
searching test of war, that the right man had beep 
appointed British Commander-in-Chief. But if the 
Flanders fighting demonstrated anything, it was the vita 
importance of tanks—and all the tanks the Flanders armies 
possessed have been left behind. Admirable as the 
response to the call on British labour in the workshops and 
munitions factories has been, it must, as Mr. Churchill 
said, be months before the position can be restored to what 
it was in the matter of equipment, and it needs, in fact, to 
be much more than restored. The result must be that 
Hitler will still continue to hold the initiative, for counter- 
attacks without the wherewithal to drive them home would 
be futile sacrifice. The signs are that the brunt of the 
ordeal will still have to be borne by France, and she, like 
us, will suffer from the loss of tanks and guns in Flanders. 
But one arm at least has emerged from the Flanders fight- 
ing with the knowledge that it has tilted the balance of 
advantage consistently and decisively against the enemy. 
The German air-force is still much superior in numbers to 
the Allied, but man for man and machine for machine 
there is no comparison. Every aeroplane that can be spared 
from the essential task of protecting our own shores should, 


Aisne line against the new offensive. Everything we have 
must be at General Weygand’s disposal. 

The disaster in Flanders is now history. The last Allied 
soldier has left Dunkirk. Glory, and the lives of three 
hundred thousand men, have been snatched from defeat. 
The causes of that defeat we need not at this moment 
probe. Responsibility for the hopeless inadequacy of 
tanks and aeroplanes will be one day laid on the shou!ders 
of the men who deserve to bear it. But the time for such 
inquisitions is not now. Intensive work in the factories— 
which does not mean imprudent overwork—will in time 
correct that deficiency. Responsibility for the break-through 
in the Ardennes, which led to the whole retreat from 
Flanders, has already been assigned ; such defaults will not 
recur. Neither will such a crippling blow as the defection 
of the Belgian army. So far as the enemy owed his suc- 
cesses to such causes, as he largely did, he cannot count 
on repeating or maintaining them. The course of his new 
attack on the Somme will throw light on that. Yet we 
have to face the possibility that against the weight of the 
millions Germany can throw into the assault the Allied 
line may bend or even break. Hitler may get to the Marne, 
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ind beyond it. Paris may fall. That is only possible, not 
robable, but if it happened the spirit of France would 
ynimate resistance still, just as the spirit of Britain would 
be proof against the perils involved in an actual invasion of 
our soil. When Mr. Churchill said on Tuesday that if 
necessary Britain would fight on alone he was using the 
grongest language at his command to assure France that 
never in any circumstances could we desert her. One effect 
the unforgettable experiences of the past three weeks have 
had on both Allies. Their armies have fought and died 


THE INVASION 


HE question of the invasion of Britain was an academic 
one from 1815 to 1914. It is not so today. Nor 
can it be regarded as a merely possible but improbable 
contingency, as it was in the last war ; though even then 
it necessitated the locking up of a formidable British Army 
in East Anglia to insure that we could not be caught 
napping. Today the invasion of this country is the major 
obiect of German strategy. It has for years been a sub- 
iect of intensive German military study, and is Hitler’s 
darling project of self-aggrandisement. The successful 
German campaign in the Low Countries and in France 
was directed at the seizure of the ports of Ostend, 
Zee brugs ge, ieee Calais and Boulagee, oe holding of 
attack k upon this island. Though some other preliminaries 
ay Stl still be thought necessary by the enemy, more especi- 
‘lly the disablement of the French armies which hold the 
line of the Somme and the Aisne and threaten the German 


flank, the attack upon Great Britain is what Hitler intends, 


and it is success in that adventure that he desires most. 
What form will it take? 
Concerning the main scheme we have been forewarned 
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in a book by Ewald Banse, whom Hitler appointed Pro- 
fessor of Military Science at Brunswick Technical College 
in 1933. Some tactical issues which have sprung into 
importance since then, such as the use of parachutists and 
troop-landing aeroplanes, are of course not discussed by 
him. (These are the subject of a special article which 
appears on another page.) Raum und Volk im Weltkriege, 
translated by Mr. Alan Harris, and published in England 
in 1934, is a full exposition of the Nazi theory of 
totalitarian war and includes a scheme for the invasion 
of Britain. Professor Banse is regarded as the leading 
exponent of Nazi military aims, and his work has been a 
text-book of Nazi military science. 

Professor Banse unsparingly criticises the German con- 
duct of the war in 1914-18. Among the initial mistakes 
was the failure to strike at once at the Channel ports. That 
mistake has not been repeated. Another mistake, in his 
opinion, was Germany’s respect for Dutch neutrality. “It 
would appear that we committed a psychological error. 
The indignation of the world (aroused by the invasion of 
Belgium) would have been no greater, while Germany 
would have reaped substantial advantages.” On this occa- 
sion, in violating Holland and Belgium, and seizing the 
Channel ports, Germany has fulfilled the conditions which 
he thinks favourable for an invasion of England. The 


Dutch coast, he points out— 


threatens the English seaboard from Hull to the Thames, and troops 
rri ied across in a very short time. The crossing from Flush- 
ing to Margate takes five hours, from the Hook to Harwich seven 
om Helder to Great Yarmouth the same time. Troops can 

Xe quartered on board without any special considerations 
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ind Boulogne are in German hands, “to get an 
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together. Together the bulk of them have found salvation on 
English soil through the efforts of one another’s navies and 
air forces lavished without respite or distinction in the 
same great cause. A new unity has been forged between 
France and Britain, as a new unity has been forged between 
all sections and classes of the community here at home. 
We are ready for whatever may come to us. It will be a 
small thing beside what the men in Flanders have been 
bearing. And out of endurance will come victory, slow 
perhaps, but inevitably sure. 








OF BRITAIN 


army across the Channel to the Kent coast should prove a 
relatively simple business,” since the attacker “can clear 
the Channel of English ships with artillery.” 

It will be observed that in the case of the Channel cross- 
ing he assumes the power of German artillery (to which 
today would be added air force) to beat off the British 
Navy and facilitate a landing; and in regard to the North 
Sea crossing, he starts from an assumption made by the 
British from 1914 to 1916 that the Germans, setting out 
from Germany, could land 160,000 men in East Anglia, 
“as the Grand Fleet could not get into action within less 
than twenty-four hours of the transports being sighted.” 
If the Germans used the Belgian and Dutch coast he con- 
cludes that 250,000 men could be got across before the 
Grand Fleet could intervene. 

His scheme of invasion is as follows: (1) He would 
land in Norfolk and Suffolk, and occupy the broad East 
Anglian peninsula, protected on the flanks by the Wash 
and the estuary of the Thames. (2) He could invade 
and occupy Kent and Sussex, thus threatening the capital. 
(“In case of doubt, the occupation of East Anglia is the 
preferable plan.”) Though the double attack would lend 
itself to an enveloping movement which would encircle 
London and press on to the industrial Midlands, the first 
would be sufficient, since it could directly threaten both 
London and the key industrial areas in the Midlands and 
the North. At this point Ireland comes into the picture. 
Whilst the German army from East Anglia was advancing 
on the Midlands, a secondary attack from Dublin on Liver- 
pool or Wales would take the defenders in rear, and 
England would be “ gripped as in a forceps from the 
West and the South-East.” 


This, then, may be taken to be the essence of the 
German plan, modified by the use of aerial bombardment, 
parachutists, and troop-carrying aeroplanes. “ We confess 
that it gives us pleasure to meditate on the destruction that 
must sooner or later overtake this proud and seemingly 
invincible nation,” says this sanguine strategist with a 
confidence that is hardly justified by his argument. For 
he makes so many assumptions. Why, for instance, should 
he suppose, because the Grand Fleet has been based on 
Scapa Flow, that we should have no warships nearer to 
the scene of invasion capable of dealing with his trans- 
ports? Has the use of German artillery plus Air Force at 
Dunkirk given the least justification for his assumption 
that the Straits of Dover could be denied to our Fleet? 
Moreover, everything is based on the extraordinary 


hypothesis that our land forces in East Anglia or on the 
South-East Coast would be of such poor quality as to be 
incapable of dealing with the Nazis hordes disembarking 
from ships. 
formidable obstacles to the main German armies. 
much more the Channel and the North Sea. 


Even the rivers Scheldt and Lys proved 
How 


But suppos- 
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ing the enemy does succeed in landing a powerful raiding 
force, how is he to be supplied? His sea communications 
can be cut, and even the German Air Force cannot supply 
a whole army from the air. It is instructive to find him 
admitting that the English nation “ will certainly rush. to 
arms as one man, and with heroic obstinacy let itself be 
mown down in front of the line of the Ouse or the chalk 
and jurassic hills.” But why does he assume that it is 
not the Germans who will have been mown down before 
they reach the river lines? 

No doubt it would be folly not to recognise the danger 
that may come to us from the landing of some thousands 


A SPECTATOR 


T is a pity that there should be any kind of misunderstand- 

ing between the B.E.F., or, rather, individual members of it, 
and the Royal Air Force. But comment that during the em- 
barkations at Dunkirk the R.A.F. was very rarely in evidence 
has been widely prevalent, and the facts of the case have not 
been explained quite as promptly as they should have been. 
One fact is that the R.A.F. is inferior in numbers to the 
German Air Force, and its fighters cannot be everywhere. 
Another is that it obviously has been considerably in evidence 
at Dunkirk, as the figures of the losses inflicted on the German 
machines in the Dunkirk area show. Another is that British 
fighters were often engaged with enemy fighters high above 
the enemy bombers, and therefore comparatively invisible. 
Finally, it would be astonishing if men submitted to the hideous 
ordeal of waiting for hours defenceless on the pier or the 
beaches with German planes raining bombs around them were 
not tempted to speak with some bitterness of the impunity 
which the German machines seemed to enjoy. The conclu- 
sion would appear to be that British fighters were in the air 
over Dunkirk part of the time, but not all the time, and that 
we have naturally heard a good deal about the time when 


they were not. 


* * 7 * 


Among British citizens endeavouring to be helpful in their 
own way at the present time is, apparently, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who was interviewed by the New York Herald 
Tribune, when “on his way to Australia under orders of the 
British Government, admittedly as a lecturer-propagandist.” 
This description of Sir Thomas’ journey, I am _ officially 
assured, is entirely baseless, so possibly some of the other 
passages in the interview should be accepted with reserve. I 
hope, for Sir Thomas’ sake, that is so, for he observed (not 
here at home, but in New York, for American consumption), 
that “we've been a feebly governed people for the last ten 
years. And now what do we face? Air-raids in England, and 
possibly the landing of German troops, but not on an immense 
scale, as that will not be necessary for the effect on the British 
people under the present régime.” Mr. Chamberlain was still 
in power on the date of the interview, May 9th, and Sir Thomas 
nominated his successor. All would be well “once a new 
Cabinet were formed under the dynamic leadership of Lloyd 
George, World War Prime Minister.” I am afraid the change 
of Premier will not have satisfied him, for his view is (or was) 
that “the entire present Government, not just one individual, 
must go.” Expulsion, therefore, for Mr. Churchill, inter alios. 
It is rather comforting that Sir Thomas conducts nothing more 
vital to our national security than an orchestra. 

* * * * 


« 


Whatever the future of Gibraltar in war and peace may be, 
one fact is worth remembering about it, particularly in view of 
the claims of exuberant Spanish Falangists. We hold Gibraltar 
today not as a mere prize of war, but as part of a bargain 
in which we gave good value for what we got. It is 
quite true that Sir George Rooke took the Rock in 1704, 
in the War of the Spanish Succession, and that Sir George 
Elliot held it during the famous siege from 1779 to 1783, 
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of raiders by air or from the surprise landing of g 


. . e ‘ 
ments from the sea. It is precisely against these and gg 


dangers that the military authorities are making their gg 
positions, and inviting subsidiary service from Logi 
Defence Volunteers. The enemy is powerful. He js g 

in ruses, resourceful in plans, quick in movement, Tuthley 
in action. There is no room for complacency. It would by 
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‘ 
unpardonable to neglect any weak point in our defence, ae 
and there are probably many. But the Germans are ng of 2S 
supermen, and will not be allowed to forget that we have operat 
a Navy, Air Force, and Army which are ready for defeng.[y shree ‘ 
and we hope will anticipate them in attack. kirk. 

but m 

rerribl 

’S NOTEBOOK os 0 
comp! 

when the Spaniards attacked it as allies of the Ameriggy amd ° 
colonists in the War of Independence. But by the Treg bee? 
of Paris, which ended that war—in which Spain was on je Frene 
winning side—Spain agreed to our retention of Gibraltar gif yeh 3 
return for her acquisition of Florida and Minorca. She gyi 2° 
Florida twenty years later to the United States. If, therefonf Th 
Spain desires to regain Gibraltar the equitable procedure wou and ! 
appear to be for her to repurchase Florida from the Uniti the st 
States and cede it to us in return for the Rock, together wii whicl 
Minorca. It is a proposal we might well consider. the E 
* * * * most 

The news that Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., is reported missing cee 
believed killed, will sadden many hearts, for exigent though ‘ . 
Sir Arnold’s collaborators sometimes found him, his gallu joa 
and tireless spirit commanded general admiration. He was af} yho 
assiduous devourer of blue-books and a mine of milizy expe 
political, social and every other kind of knowledge. A strom gris 
Modern Churchman, he wrote some years ago one of the bel cons 
religious articles that has appeared in The Spectator. His he apt | 
letter to me was characteristic. “I go on Friday,” he wie who 
(in October), “to Air Armament School No. 1 as Pilot-Offcei shat 
Arnold Wilson, for re-training as officer air-gunner prior 1 B 
posting to a Fighter and Bomber Squadron, R.A.F. I goz ow 
the spirit of I Maccabees iii. 59, having passed strenuoa cont 
medical and physical tests with a good margin, and am /eetw but 
sorte mea.” The quotation from Maccabees reads: “ For beet 
is better for us to die in battle than to behold the calamities}... 
of our people and our sanctuary.” Wilson was 55, held th 9... 
rank of colonel in the army, and had been, among other thing... 
Acting Civil Commissioner in Iraq. wes 
* * * + gra 

The writer of a letter which reached me from New York thi] &P 
week—an Englishman—mentioned that not long ago Macq ™S 
G. F. Eliot, generally recognised as the first military critic ng ™ 
the United States, said to him, “ Why don’t your people mag 18 
more use of Ironside? Look at his God-given name.” Wel— ¥% 
we are making use now both of the man and the God-givts the 
name. There is both imagination and inspiration in the new ‘% 
application of the latter. The esprit de corps it promises 
engender will express itself in terms of parachutists’ lives, i} 00! 
the parachutists ever come. Nothing, moreover, could be monjy the 
apt than the quotation from Cromwell. But Cromwell} we 
quotations need to be handled warily. When a recent artic pu 
in one of Lord Beaverbrook’s papers included a passage fron Sp 
Cromwell’s address to his troops before Dunbar, Lord Beavet - 
e 






brook, who is a son of the manse, demanded to know what th 
writer meant by traducing his Presbyterian forebears 
* * 


* * 


True, and perhaps instructive. A traveller in a convoy catty 
ing evacuated soldiers to a British port was asked how he sto0 
the constant aerial bombing to which the ships were subjected 
“Tt would have been all right,” he said, “if it hadn’t been fe 
the shrieks and screams of the German prisoners. We had 
take forcible steps to silence them, or they would have quit 
unnerved us.” JANUS. 
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HE tension of last week and its sudden relief may tend to 

mislead us as to what has happened and the immediate 
prospect. It is true we have achieved what appeared to be 
the impossible. The evacuation of troops under the pressure 
of a superior and victorious army is one of the most difficult 
operations of war ; yet we have contrived to carry it out on 
free occasions—at Gallipoli, in Norway, and now from Dun- 
kirk. The three actions differ greatly in their circumstances ; 
put none of them seemed beforehand to be possible without 
terrible loss, and the last was by far the worst. Indeed, it 
seemed last week that the whole of the Allied armies might be 
cut off and annihilated or compelled to surrender. Almost 
completely surrounded by forces vastly superior numerically 






















America and even more mechanically, their plight could hardly have 
1€ Treg been more desperate. It still appears incredible that the 
aS On tie French could have fallen back from their position in the south; 
Draltar ff yet, although a good many of them must have been captured, 
She gif a considerable proportion have escaped. 
therefo, ff That so many have been evacuated is due to many reasons ; 
Te woul and it is to be hoped that we shall not forget to pay tribute to 
> Unit the steady and self-sacrificing action of the First French Army, 
her wif which undoubtedly magnificently contributed to the escape of 
‘he British Expeditionary Force. But what stands out as the 
most obvious cause of its escape from a disaster of which it 
was merely the victim was its own splendid courage and disci- 
— pline. In the last resort, it is this that forms the raw material 
(hougi® of victory, and if, perhaps, we tend to underrate it, it is 
gallant because we take it so much for granted. But most of those 
Was a who have met the men who have returned from so terrible an 
TUNE experience must have felt something akin to a sense of 
' Seng grievance that they appeared so little impressed by it, so un- 
he bes conscious of its dimensions. They are smiling and normal, 
His hs apt with their criticisms ; different hardly at all from soldiers 
> Witt who have only left the parade-ground. Can one escape feeling 
‘Office that an army such as this is truly invincible? 
~~ . But it is imperative we should realise that we have suffered 
Satt a very grave defeat, grave in itself, graver in its immediate 
“4 consequences. We have salvaged something from disaster ; 
For; but we have lost an immense amount of material and have 
mit been compelled to abandon ground of the most serious 


strategic importance. We may comfort ourselves with the re- 


an flection that we have extricated ourselves and assisted in ex- 
*"— + tricating our Allies from a situation for which, in no particular, 
were we responsible ; but if that is a barren consolation in so 

grave a juncture, it must still be said, since everything now 

k thi? depends on looking facts firmly in the face. In retrospect the 
Majeye mistakes still seem “incredible.” The tank is a formidable 
tic if machine ; but if we had not thought out a method of destroy- 
maki ing them when they were slightly more heavily armoured than 
Wel usual, surely we could have improvised a means of checking 
viva them. The gunners should have seen their opportunity ; and 


neve there are such things as heavy grenades and bombs. 


Why did so elementary a reaction come so belatedly? It is 


°s, i not that we had never heard of tanks before. Having invented 
monje them and been informed of all their possibilities beforehand, 
lia we should have realised that, in strict fact, the tank can be 
tic «put out of action with the greatest case, as was proved in 
rong =Spain. This point is worth investigating, since clearly we 
we have not heard the last of tactics which we invented in 


thi February, 1918. The fact seems to be that the first and main 
effect of these tactics is the first and main effect the tanks 
produced when they made their début on the battlefield in 
September, 1916—instinctive fear and momentary loss of 


IT}; er ' - 
sol morale. These monsters, with or without low-flying bombers, 
7" Bie self-possession to flight. In fact, it seems to be true that 
fel modern German tactics are aimed directly at the enemy 


morale ; and they have shown better insight than we, who 
failed to grasp this primitive reaction to tanks and bombs, and 
its prime importance. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE GRAVITY OF THE HOUR 


By STRATEGICUS 


Quite frequently, in Belgium and France, the tank detach- 
ments which spread dismay behind the lines were small and, 
when out of touch with support, vulnerable. On many occa- 
sions they were out of touch, as they were in Poland, where 
numbers of them were destroyed. It is worth remembering 
that a tank detachment entered Warsaw nearly three weeks 
before the capital surrendered, and announced its fall, only to 
be sent to the rightabout. Moreover, a number of the obstacles 
planted on the Polish roads proved effective in holding up the 
advance. General Fuller has: informed us that wherever you 
have a tank you have an anti-tank weapon; and of course 
aeroplanes are an effective check upon them. So vulnerable 
indeed is the tank in theory that some critics held, before the 
present offensive, that it had yet to justify itself against first- 
rate troops. Their argument was that if a tank were knocked 
out on an ordinary road, as it very easily might be, the road 
would be blocked for further traffic. 

What seems to have happened in France is a momentary 
loss of grasp owing to what must, in the first analysis, be its 
moral effect. Upon civilians this has been most marked and 
it is even more true of bombing. The appearance of a few 
British aeroplanes has produced an instantaneous relief among 
Belgian and French infantry. Our own troops are, fortunately, 
much more difficult to impress or depress. But there has 
been a feeling even among them that they were left by the 
Royal Air Force to bear the brunt of repeated bombing attacks 
by the German airmen. This is wholly unjust ; but is it not 
possible for the Air Force, while they are still in a position 
of numerical inferiority, to allocate more of their machines to 
a closer co-operation with the infantry? The ground forces 
can never be persuaded’ that they have a sufficient number of 
planes to work with them until they are so numerous that they 
can sweep the Germans from the skies. They are undoubtedly 
better employed in attacking the enemy’s main concentrations ; 
and, while they are doing this with the utmost skill and 
courage, they cannot completely prevent many German planes 
being free to attack our infantry. But it is not encouraging 
to see German bombers looping the loop and making elaborate 
evolutions in the air preparatory to loosing their bombs. As 
German bombers and even fighters do not like British fighters 
a few machines would produce a great effect. 

It is odd that the infantry should have this sense of grievance 
against the Royal Air Force, which has fought so magnificently, 
in conjunction with the French Air Force. Without its con- 
stant intervention it is impossible that so many of the B.E.F. 
should be alive and in England to make the criticism. But, 
since so many things have happened which are completely in- 
credible of men with cool heads and undisturbed judgement, it 
might be better to devote some part of the Air Force to the 
more obvious task of dealing with the immediate attack at the 
front, even if it should not in the end prove so effective in the 
destruction of the enemy’s main force. 

The German ground forces contrive to keep such perfect 
liaison with the air detachments, and these with the tanks, that 
the German army has been fighting with a superb unity of 
purpose. It has been otherwise with the Allied forces. There 
have been occasions When neither the British nor the French 
commands have had full control of their units, through ignor- 
ance of where each other’s divisions were. In a retreat, 
especially in a hasty retreat, subject to so many vicissitudes as 
was this, some loss of liaison is inevitable. Yet if any army is 
to fight as an army, and only so is it really formidable, contact 
must be preserved. No commander can direct effectively 
unless he is in possession of full knowledge of the disposition 
of the troops on his flanks. 

The last few weeks have shown up many flaws in the Allied 
war-machine. There have been numerous chances of secing 


the enemy’s force at work ; and it has been obvious that it 
has made fewer mistakes than the Allied Army. 


We have to 
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realise that victory will not come to us through numbers, 
though they will help, nor through machines and mechanical 
devices, though these are necessary, but through the full exer- 
cise of our minds and wills. Who would have dared to invent 
the irony that the Allies, who built the tank, evolved the attack 
by tanks and aeroplanes, and who suggested the advantage of 
infiltration, would be defeated in battle by these devices of 
their own discovery? Yet so it has turned out ; and the time 
has come for a rapid overhaul of our whole system. It is no 
use deluding ourselves with the idea that anything which has 
happened in the last three weeks establishes anything about 
the defensive except that it is a most perilous illusion. No 
formula can be a substitute for thought, initiative and fighting 
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ability. We have every right to be proud of the behavioy af 
our men at Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk. But it canno; be 
allowed to reanimate the corpse of the defensive theory. Fizy. 
rate troops will hold any position and will equally storm the 
impregnable. It is when we remember these things that yp 
see warfare in its true light as “a fearful and impassioneg 
drama,” that is to say,@ human activity, which can therefore be 
controlled only by intelligence and resolution. There hay 
been too many “ incredibles ” in this campaign. It is time fo, 
the restoration of the normal. We beat the Germans befor. 
and we shall do it again when we really begin to use the menial 
gifts with which we are endowed, when we realise t 
ounce o; prevision is worth a ton of improvisation. 


hat an 


MUSSOLINI’S AIMS 


By CECIL JACKSON 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI has led his dazed and reluctant 

people to the very edge of war against us. His programme 
is war or unresisting collapse of what stands between him and 
his desire. Under the fascination of the Axis he has renounced 
the Italian national programme by which Italy was to advance 
to an increasingly important and independent position as a 
Great Power among Great Powers, in favour of a programme 
of junior partnership in a European revolutionary Empire. 
Like Germany, Italy seeks to get loose of the trammels of 
nationhood as such. It is a dream on the grand scale that 
Mussolini has conceived, but one which in quality falls short 
of the standards of European history. It is within those stan- 
dards that we shall be ready to consider Italy’s claims for 
greater privileges as a growing nation, when the pagan renais- 
sance seeking incarnation in the revolutionary Empire of the 
Axis Powers has been shown up in its vital and human 
inferiority. 

We may have reason to expect that the illusion of its 
superiority will fade out sooner in Italy than in Germany: Italy 
has rooted in her history a Cavour and a Mazzini, whose tradi- 
tions of liberty cannot be extirpated in a few years. Under 
the duress of war Italy may more quickly come to distinguish 
the rational elements in her aspirations from those which, being 
irrational, can only be fought about. We may have some hopes 
of finding a sane national patriotism arising in Italy under the 
impact of hard blows and capable of entering into negotiations. 
But in the meanwhile we must prepare to give and to receive 
hard blows. 

In September, 1939, Italy was generally held to present 
numerous vulnerable points to the enemy. Abyssinia with its 
large white garrison lay beyond Egypt and Suez, its 
possible routes of communication with the homeland thus 
lying along-the Suez Canal or across the Sudan and the deserts 
of Libya. It is unthinkable that Suez should be available to an 
Italy at war. It would seem, then, that an invasion of the 
Sudan from Abyssinia, and of Egypt from Libya, to break a 
passage across Africa from Rome to Addis Ababa and to the 
Indian Ocean, would be the sole alternative to condemning 
Italian Abyssinia and its garrison to beleaguerment. 

Such schemes, audacious in any event, were rendered much 
more hazardous by the pressure in Tunis of a French army 
supposedly capable of a rapid settlement of accounts with the 
Italian armies in Libya, by the presence of the great French 
naval station of Bizerta and of the British station of Alexandria 
with the fleets based on these, to interfere with the communica- 
tions between Italy and Libya. In the new circumstances, with 
Germany at the gates of Paris, the troops which France can 
spare for North African work are reduced, with a correspond- 
ing strengthening of Italian striking power whether towards 
Tunis (perhaps the one objective against which Italian troops 
would march today with satisfaction) or towards Egypt. 
Against that is the unfavourable summer season for desert 
campaigning. 

A large Italian colony in Egypt, holding many of the key 
positions in the country, would render difficult the task which 


sole 


the Egyptian Government, doubtless with a zeal kindled by 
Italy’s scorn for the cause of the self-government of growing 
peoples, would undertake in co-operation with the Allies. 
Approaches have apparently been made in recent days jo 
Japan to gain assurances of Japanese supplies to Abvyssiniz 
from the Indian Ocean in case of war. Whatever the possi- 
bilities of such supplies, it seems that Italy must either start g 
war with the disaster of severance of communications wit 
Abyssinia, or must risk the forces of Abyssinia in a supposed 
lightning move across Egypt. 

It may still be doubted whether Mussolini if he intervenes 
in the war will attempt a direct assault upon France. To 
combine with Hitler in subduing France, and to break the 
French tie with Great Britain, may no doubt be his purpose, 
implicit in his aspirations for a unique grandeur in the 
Mediterranean. He would, however, by opening the war in 
that manner, at once focus upon it the full resentment of all 
who instinctively feel that this war is in contrast with the very 
spirit of Italian nationhood. Save ty a grave weakening of 
the French defensive forces on the Alps through the paramount 
need for reinforcements to the North, the Italians have been 
thought to have no chance of a successful invasion of French 
metropolitan territory ; the frontiers are on the line chosen 
by Napoleon III for the advantage of France. A stroke in 
Corsica would be more popular, but not easy and in any case 
not decisive. 

A few months ago Mussolini appeared likely to intervene 
in the war only from one motive and in one type of eventuality. 
That was before, in his vexation at the contraband control's 
interference with Italy’s coal supplies, he had turned his hostility 
in full force against Brita’.’s sea power ; before, also, the 
grave events in Flanders had retarded the hour of decisive 
Allied victories. At that time it seemed that only a German 
intervention in the Balkans, threatening a whole zone of 
Mediterranean territory with German overlordship, could bring 
Mussolini into the war. His purpose would then have been 
to share in a local triumph which could otherwise have been 
completely German and gained at the expense of Italy no Jess 
than of Great Britain. 

Italian diplomatists and propagandists went round quietly 
assuring the Allies that such an Italian action in the Balkans 
would in reality have a character the very opposite of their 
apparent character of aiding the Germans in fulfilment of 
the Italo-German alliance. They pressingly urged, 
Italian informants, that the tragedy of Allied intervention 
which would throw the weight oi Weygand’s army (as the 
near Eastern army of the Allies was then known) against an 
Italy which was not at heart unfriendly should be avoided. 

The aid rendered by Mussolini to Hitler since the Brenner 
meeting has been far too complete for any such oblique and 
as it were non-bellicose entry of Mussolini into the war to 
be now worth considering. At the same time Germany. having 
broken loose over Scandinavia and the Low Countries, can 
hardly be still in the same degree ready or eager to break out 
also over the Balkans. For Italy to initiate the fight on the 
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Balkan front would presumably mean the junction of Turkey 
with the Allies and the conciliation of the Balkan countries in a 
single sentiment of determined resistance against Italy, backed 
up by such forces as the Allies have in the offing. The outcome 
of such a Balkan war could hardly in any case be decisive. 
Balkan episodes, however, such as a struggle for Crete, might 
well be involved at some stage of a conflict centred elsewhere. 

Of the possible modes of intervention here considered, an 
immediate attack upon Tunis seems that which would at once 
most seriously affect the main theatre of war to Germany’s 
advantage, and also be capable of presentation to the Italian 
people as an act of justice. Egypt and the Red Sea would, 
of course, catch the flame. To command communications 
through Suez for the supplies of the Allied army in Syria, 
while denying Suez and Red Sea communications to Italy, 
would be the task of the Allied Fleet based upon Alexandria ; 
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to blockade Italy would be the task of the Allied fleet to the 
West. Armed with a formidable fleet of submarines and a 
large and powerful, if not up-to-date, air force, the Italians 
would set out to challenge this grip. Not without reason do 
Mussolini and his followers study in anxious detail the 
experiences of our navy elsewhere in conflict with submarine 
craft and with aircraft 

In view of Italy’s dependence for fuel and material on the 
outside world—that is, today either on the countries she thinks 
of attacking or on transoceanic and not too friendly neutrals, 
or lastly, not much better, on exhausted Germany—it can 
be assumed that Italy intends to fight only for the short period 
in which Hitler can stake his all on gaining victory in the 
West. The Axis is an association of gamblers. The way out 
of it is the way back to politics based on seriousness of 
intention. 


BY AIR 


By M. VAN BLANKENSTEIN 


S an invasion of Britain by air possible? What has 

happened in Holland provides a useful basis for an answer 
to this question. Unless Hitler has great and unknown sur- 
prises in stock, the success of an invasion of England is very 
improbable, provided that Britain does not relax her vigilance 
against this danger. 

Hitler used two devices to get the Netherlands within his 
power. He reckoned on quick success if his armies invaded 
the country by parachute and transport-planes. With the 
assistance of the “fifth column,” the invaders should have 
captured the Royal Family and the Government within twelve 
hours. This was the plan found on the body of General von 
Sponeck and reported to the Netherlands General Staff. But 
the plan failed completely. When Holland collapsed, because 
the German army in the south had crossed the Moerdijk bridge, 
the Dutch had just succeeded in mastering the air-invaders. 
They had first been fought by untrained troops from recruiting 
depots. These were supported by the army corps guarding 
the coast. After that the efforts to capture Holland from 
within were brought to a stop. Holland succumbed under the 
pressure of superior might. It must be said, however, that the 
reason this pressure could prove immediately fatal was that 
air-invaders, fifth columnists and troops hidden in ships had 
succeeded in capturing the Moerdijk bridge on the first day of 
the invasion. 

The columnists included few Dutch Nazis. They were 
mainly Germans or naturalised Germans. We may take it 
that in Britain the fifth column can constitute no such formid- 
able danger as in Holland. In Holland very little had been done 
to cope with this danger. Only a small group of the most 
dangerous Dutch traitors had been imprisoned. Against 
Germans hardly any precautions had been taken. Everything 
was known about their organisations, but they were left alone 
through fear of provoking Germany. Their numbers were 
relatively much larger than those of the Germans in Britain. 
Whilst the Hague was the main objective of the surprise 
attack, fighting was fiercest in Rotterdam, because in the port 
of Rotterdam the Germans were most numerous, and the 
invaders therefore got the strongest support. This is why the 
seizure of the Waalhaven aerodrome was specially dangerous. 
Round the Hague there were Valkenburg, Ypenburg and 
Ockenburg. These were overpowered like Waalhaven, but 
they were immediately regained by Dutch troops. At Ocken- 
burg, the body of General von Sponeck, with his case, con- 
taining his instructions and the famous black list, was found. 

Che experience of the Netherlands has shown that the 
parachutists were not dangerous. They were a nuisance and 
a serious nuisance, but not more than that. They immediately 
became the prey rather than the assailants. Usually their only 
Significance was in connexion with the fifth column. Many 
carried the addresses of German or Dutch traitors to whom 
they had to report. There they found support and if neces- 


sary a hiding-place. They had to hide. They roved through 
the dunes and the woods where they had landed, they fired 
on soldiers and also on civilians ; sometimes they seized motor- 
cars and vans. They created a lot of disturbance, but never 
after the first day of the invasion were their operations a serious 
menace. 

Nevertheless the danger they constituted had been under- 
estimated. On the aerodromes, for instance, they started 
firing their sub-machine guns before they actually landed. It 
was proved that not every man with a rifle on the ground 
could master every descending parachutist. Their real value 
was that they were able to prepare for an attack of troop- 
carriers and to create confusion. Nothing more than that. When 
landed, they were a terrible nuisance. It was very difficult 
to locate them, and they made streets and roads unsafe. One 
of the features of these parachutists was that they often were 
landed relatively near to the ground, sometimes 500 yards 
above the ground or so. They did not jump; the bottom of 
the plane in which they were seated opened and let them 
through. Many of them carried all sorts of implements on 
their back, bicycles and even small motor-cycles. These, how- 
ever, proved too heavy, and many a parachutist who carried 
them broke his legs and arms on reaching the ground. 

The greatest danger was the troop-carrying plane. When 
Waalhaven was captured the Germans were able to land thou- 
sands of soldiers within a few hours. These planes brought 
heavy guns of as much as four-inch calibre. They were landed 
in different parts, but the assembling took only a few minutes. 
Heavily loaded troop-carrying planes landed in great numbers. 
Every twenty minutes for hours thirty arrived. Many crashed, 
but this did not bother the Germans very much. They pushed 
the wrecks aside and did not even look at their dead. When 
they succeeded in capturing an aerodrcine, they quickly 
assemble large forces there. The troop-carrying planes 
brought between twenty and thirty men at a time. They 
were very vulnerable, however. The Dutch A.A. guns destroyed 
a large number of them. It may be remembered on the 
first day of the invasion the Germans lost 143 planes in 
Holland, and the loss of life has been very high indeed. 

The conditions for resistance to such an invasion are very 
much better in this country. It is highly improbable that the 
fifth column is as strong here as it was in the Netherlands. It 
is even still more improbable that there are any German ships 
full of hidden German soldiers in the English rivers as there 
were in Rotterdam and near the Moerdijk Bridge. The defence 
of Waalhaven was greatly assisted by the guns stored in a ship 
which had been in Rotterdam for several months and which 
was flying the Swedish flag. The Dutch did not have suffi- 
cient A.A. guns. When they realised their need it was no 
longer possible to get them. They depended on the supply 
from the German-owned factories in Czecho-Slovakia. 

It is surprising to see how comparatively easy it was to re- 
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conquer an aerodrome. What happened in Norway had taught 
the Dutch a lesson. The very wide open motor roads were 
made useless for landings. I am told that the Swiss, after our 
experiences, have mined their aerodromes. The ground defence 
of most English aerodromes is probably stronger than those of 
the Dutch. Holland, on the other hand, had the advantage 
that it was impossible for the Germans to land systematically 
and on a big scale outside the aerodromes in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and strategical points which the Germans wanted 
to overrun. These possibilities apply to a much larger 
degree in England. The country must therefore be guarded 
much more extensively. England, however, has other advan- 
tages. The Dutch air-fleet was soon finished. The vulnerable 
transport planes had after that nothing to fear but the scanty 
A.A. fire. British and French fighters only made an occasional 
appearance. England can make the sky above a possible land- 
ing-ground for German planes very unpleasant. The attacker, 
of course, has the advantage of making his choice of a landing- 
ground, but as soon as this landing-ground has been discovered 
the advantage passes to the defenders. Further supplies must 
be brought to the same spot. because the landed troops, if they 
were spread over too large an area, would not be much better 
than parachutists. Whether the Germans brought over tanks 
with their planes has not been definitely established. It is 
reported that planes did unload light ones. They certainly 
had armoured cars 

Holland was very much handicapped by the lack of trained 
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troops in the country. The men displayed great daring ang 
were nearly everywhere successful, but they suffered cruel 
losses because they lacked all war experience. They did not 
know the full danger of parachutists with automatic Weapons 
even if they were small in number. England has the advan. 
tage of possessing a generation of “ parashots ” who have been 
through the last war. Another of Holland’s disabilities wa, 
that, whilst it had to protect itself against air invaders, it hag 
to fight simultaneously against an overwhelming force Pressing 
on from all sides. To check such an enemy one needed 
mechanised material. There was not much of that in th 


country. Nevertheless, Holland was able to control the air 
invasion. If that had not been the case the Queen and her 


Government would not have been able to escape on the fourth 
day after the invasion. It must be remembered that, according 
to the German plan, they had to be captured on the morning 
of the first day. That was why the Hague was the centre of 
concentrated air-attack. 

Air-attack is dangerous for the attackers as well as for the 
attacked. Only the utmost watchfulness can prevent big 
disasters or heavy inconveniences. One must assume that the 
Germans know of every vital point that is guarded insuff. 
ciently. They are prodigal of their man-power and they may 
think it worth the loss of a few thousand men to try to seize 
such a point. Their new method of attack requires new and 
very costly and exacting methods of preparation and vigilance, 
But, given that, it can certainly be defeated. 


OUTPUT AND HOURS 


By H. M. 


N consequence of the extreme need for war supplies, our 
industrial workers have been urged to achieve the maximum 
output of which they are capable by working overtime. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, the Minister of Supply, has instructed all 
Royal Ordnance and contractors’ works engaged upon urgent 
Ministry of Supply contracts to work seven days a week until 
further notice. As most of these factories are now running two 
12-hour shifts daily, it follows that the actual working hours, if 
1} hours per shift are allowed for meals, come to 73} a week. 
Even this period is exceeded by many of the Clyde workers, 
who have undertaken to work from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., including 
Sundays, with only two breaks each of half an hour for dinner 
and tea. They are therefore putting in 77 hours of work per 
week. 

Most people who have not given much thought to the sub- 
ject are inclined to believe that if hours of work are increased 
the output increases in direct proportion—that, for instance, an 
extension of the working week from 48 hours to 72 hours causes 
the output to go up §0 per cent. Indeed, Mr. Morrison, with 
his slogan “ Work at War Speed,” appears to think that the 
incentive of patriotism will stimulate the workers to achieve 
even better results than this. Unfortunately he ignores all the 
teaching of the past. The human body is not a machine which 
can be run without cessation if provided with motive power. 
The capacity of its nervous system, muscles and other organs is 
strictly limited, and if they are drawn upon beyond a certain 
point they develop symptoms of over-fatigue, and the efficiency 
of the human organism rapidly runs down. 

For proof of this contention we have only to recall what 
happened during the war of 1914-18. Then the hours of work 
at first imposed were so excessive as to induce much sickness 
and inefficiency in the munition workers. In order to counteract 
these effects, Mr. Lloyd George, as Minister of Munitions, 
appointed a “Health of Munition-Workers Committee,” 
which was empowered “to consider and advise on questions of 
industrial fatigue, hours of labour and other matters affecting 
the physical health and physical efficiency of the workers in 
munition factories and workshops.” During a period of over 
two years the committee expended very great effort on the 
collection of evidence in numerous industrial centres, and they 
gave special attention to the question of hours of work. 

As the result of their deliberations, they at first recommended 
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that for men the average hours should not exceed 65-67 a week, 
but they subsequently concluded that such hours are too high 
except for quite short periods, and they particularly took excep- 
tion to the imposition of Sunday labour. They considered the 
subject of this labour the most urgent problem awaiting their 
consideration, and they issued a special memorandum about it 
with the minimum of delay. In this they pointed out that the 
workers require regular intervals of rest in order to overcome 
physical faugue and the mental fatigue or boredom resulting 
from continuous attention to work. The evidence before the 
committee led them strongly to hold that a weekly period of 
rest must be allowed. “Except for quite short periods con 
tinuous work, in their view, is a profound mistake and does not 
pay—output is not increased.” They therefore considered that 
“the discontinuance of Sunday labour should be of universal 
application and should extend to all classes of workers, except 
that where the work must necessarily be continuous special 
arrangements will be necessary.” 

If we apply these opinions to what is likely to happen at the 
Royal Ordnance factories, we are driven to conclude that ina 
very few weeks the imposition of Sunday labour may have the 
opposite of the desired effect. However much our workers 
may be impelled by patriotic motives to achieve their best, 
their over-fatigue wil! prevent them from working efficiently. 
On the other hand, a six-day week, free from Sunday labour, 
would enable them to put in 63 hours of work a week. This 
is as much as they are capable of, and it will result in as good 
an output as that attained in a seven-day week, if not a better 
one. 

The hours of work recommended by Mr. Morrison seem te 
apply to women no less than to men. If so, they are still less 
defensible. They are, in fact, far beyond the physical capacity 
of the majority of women. 
Committee, as the result of careful statistical investigations on 
production, found that the optimum houss of work for women 
were §§ or less per week, and the “ Report on Hours of En- 
ployment of Women and Yeung Persons in Factories during 
the First Five Months of the War,” issued by the Home Office 
in March, endorses a similar upper limit of hours. 
states that the maximum hours at first permitted were in almost 
every case §7 per week, and that most factory occupiers, when 
applying for a renewal of the original Order, proposed a reduc- 
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tion of the working week to 54 hours or less. Work on Sunday 
was hardly ever applied for, except for a few particularly urgent 
jobs or unforeseen emergencies. — j 

for the maintenance of health it is much more important to 
jimit the working hours of women than of men. Women have 
a poorer physique and lower capacity for endurance than men, 
and they are much more liable to fall sick. Many of them have 
no previous knowledge of industrial work, and they are apt to 
ut all their energies into their task, whereas most men have 
jearnt by past experience that it does not pay to over-fatigue 
themselves. In the last war it was found that in every three 
months about a third of the women dropped out because of 
ill-health, and had to be replaced. Those who remained at 
the factories absented themselves from their work for some- 
thing between one day a week and one day a fortnight, for they 
found that they had to take these occasional days off work in 
order to recuperate sufficiently to enable them to struggle on. 


ROYAL TREASON 


By LOUIS PIERARD (Deputy for Mons in the Belgian 
: Parliament) 


HE capitulation of the Belgian Army on the orders of King 
T Leopold III has wrung tears of shame and anger from 
every Belgian worthy of the name. The King’s action was so 
abominable that some attempt must be made to comprehend, 
though none to excuse, it. The time has come to mention 
openly certain facts which have been whispered for some time 
regarding the moral attitude of this young sovereign, on whom 
the tragic death of King Albert suddenly thrust responsibilities 
for which perhaps he was unprepared. In this royal family, 
ecalls that of the Atrides, tragedy has followed tragedy 
in swift succession. Soon after the death of King Albert, 
killed in a climbing accident, King Leopold, who had just 
ascended the throne, saw his young wife, Queen Astrid, meet a 
frightful death in a motor accident when he himself was 
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driving. This terrible accident had the worst kind of effect 
on the King. From that moment he lived, driven in upon 
himself, in a kind of strange mysticism. 

It was then that he conceived that new orientation of 
Belgian foreign policy which involved the rupture of all soli- 
darity with France and Britain. His speech of October 14th, 
1936, in which he gave expression to this new policy, was 
pronounced before his assembled ministers, who unfortunately 
gave it their approval. King Leopold attached to this policy 
a kind of mystic importance, declaring that he was determined 
to save his people from a repetition of the horrors of war, and 
showing no realisation that, on the contrary, he was merely 
oiling the wheels for Hitler, to whose words he attached a 
weight which they did not for a moment deserve. Some of 


us, by expressing in Belgium the alarm which this policy 
caused us, had found ourselves treated as war-mongers. 
Noth could be more odious or more imbecile. Certain 
Ministers, members of the present Belgian Government, have 
now redeemed by their proud reply to the royal treason the 


undue complacency they too long exhibited towards a young 
sovereign whose tendency to usurp personal power ran directly 
counter to the spirit of the Belgian constitution, which, like 
the British, is based essentially on parliamentary monarchy. 
King Leopold was of a -vindictive temperament, and never 
brooked contradiction. Only a few weeks ago, just before 
the German invasion, he refused to accept the resignation 
of the Pierlot Cabinet, which was provoked by a hostile vote 
by the Liberal group in the Chamber. On this occasion the 
King received at his palace in Brussels a statesman who in 
the course of a long career has rendered to Belgium services 
of the first distinction, and who is an object, in Great Britain 
no less than in Belgium, of deep esteem. The young King 
addressed this veteran statesman with a tone of irritation in 
terms of unexampled intolerance. I feel free to mention today 
that in November, 1936, on my return from a tour of investiga- 
tion in South America, King Leopold summoned me to the 


Palace in Brussels to ask me my impressions of my journey, 
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but after ten minutes he suddenly asked me point-blank my 
opinion on the speech he had delivered on October 14th, and 
on the new foreign policy generally. I realised that that was 
the true reason why I had been summoned to the Palace. I 
asked the King’s permission to answer him with complete 
frankness. I expressed the apprehension which this new policy 
caused me. The King’s face reddened. The conversation 
abruptly terminated. It has mever been resumed. King 
Leopold would never tolerate an opinion contrary to his own. 


FADED TIARE 


By JOHN K. STONE 


FOUND Pierre Loti by the Fautaua River in Tahiti. The 

early morning sunlight, filtered through the leaves of a 
great mango tree, flickered over his bronze features as the 
leaves stirred in the soft trade wind drifting up the valley 
from the lagoon. The play of light and shadow over the cx- 
quisitely-sculptured face brought out the detail of every 
feature, so that I forgot I was looking at a graven figure and 
half-believed I was studying the handsome, sensitive, artistic 
face of the young Loti himself. Loti took no notice of me. 
He was placing a flower in the lapel of his coat (he was 
dressed in the uniform of a French naval lieutenant) and his 
eyes were fixed on the starry bloom—tiaré Tahiti, the night- 
scented gardenia of the South Seas, the memory of whose 
fragrance is said to draw back all who leave the shores of 
co ee 

Such was my first meeting with Loti in the river-valley which 
formed the setting for the most haunting of Island idylls, Le 
Mariage de Loti. 

I had left Papeete soon after sunrise. The way lies along 
the lagoon where white Island schooners are moored, and then 
on to the Broom Road leading out of the little town towards 
the palm-shaded coral beaches of Arué. For a mile or two 
the Broom Road is a cool avenue of giant mango and flam- 
boyant trees, bordered by hedges of scarlet and pink hibiscus, 
creamy frangipani, oleander, poinsettia and countless others of 
the gorgeous tropical flowers that riot over Tahiti. Just before 
you reach a bridge spanning a mountain stream, you come to 
a notice, La Fautaua, and here you leave the Broom Road and 
turn towards the inland mountains. A path leads through 
coconut groves, Chinese gardens, and clusters of native houses 
built in the traditional fashion of bamboo and pandanus 
thatch. As the track winds into the heart of the Fautaua 
Valley, the Diadem, the most fantastic of Tahiti’s great vol- 
canic peaks, is sighted at the head, towering dim in the blue 
haze of distance. 

With a sudden turning the path runs beside the pool which 
is now known as Bain Loti, the place where, so many years 
ago, Loti first saw Rarahu peep from the surrounding thickets 
of acacia and guava. So many years? Only sixty, when all 
is said and done; but those years have brought tragedy to 
Tahiti. In 1876 Loti wrote of the passing of the old Poly- 
nesia. He saw the twilight of the Tahitian Golden Age, and 
he realised that the end of a race which had achieved as high 
a degree of human happiness as any people in history was fast 
approaching. But sixty years ago much was left of the old 
ways and the old scenes. Papeete was still largely Polynesian, 
and the impact of missionary, Chinese trader, and European 
officialdom had not been fully felt. Today . well, Tahiti 
is still incredibly lovely; the charm of a beautiful, naive, 
laughter-loving race has not vanished entirely; the glamour of 
a South Sea Island is still to be found in the whisper of coco- 
nut palms swaying over a blue lagoon; but none the less, the 
Tahiti of Pierre Loti has gone irrevocably, just as in his time 
the Tahiti of Captain Cook and the Bounty had already been 
destroyed. 

Inevitably you think of these things in the Fautaua Valley. 
It is of no avail to get angry about it all, and it is useless to 
shed sentimental tears over the story of Rarahu, who symbo- 
lises the greater tragedy of Tahiti itself. It is better to culti- 
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vate the detachment of the bronze Loti as he looks down at 
the tiaré in his hand, and to try to people the silence and 
solitude of the valley with the dim ghosts of sixty years 
ago. 

“It was about noon, on a calm and scorching day,” wrote 
Loti. “ The young Tahitian women who frequented Fautaua, 
drowsy with the heat, were lying on the grassy bank close to 
the stream, their feet dipping in the clear, cool water. The 
same green shade lay over us, vertical and motionless ; large 
black velvet butterflies marked with lavender eyes fluttered 
languidly past, or rested on us, as though their sheeny wings 
were too heavy to bear them ; the air was charged with heady 
and unfamiliar perfume 

“The undergrowth of mimosa and guava trees in the back- 
ground of the picture was suddenly parted ; there was a gentle 
rustle of leaves, and two girls peered forth studying the situa- 
tion like two mice peeping from a hole. They were crowned 
with head-dresses of leaves to shelter their heads from the heat 
of the sun ; they were girt with pareus (loin-cloths) of dark blue 
with broad yellow stripes; their slender dusky bodies were 
otherwise bare ; their long black hair hung loose The 
prettier of the two was Rarahu.” 


Such was the scene at this pool—sixty years ago. Nowadays 
the chances are that you will find it as deserted as the deep 
gorge which twists up to meet the precipices at the base of the 
Diadem. But on the day of which I write, there were three 
other bathers—a young French-Tahitian and two giris. The 
nan, like most Tahitians outside Papeete, wore a scarlet, white- 
flowered pareu folded about his waist, and the girls wore abbre- 
viated swimming-suits of similar material. “Ja ora na!” they 
called, and came over to the Loti memorial. They were 
a charming trio, in whom the physical beauty of the 
Tahitian was blended with the quickness and courtesy of the 
French. They spoke Tahitian, French, and English with equal 
fluency. 

“You have read Loti?” asked the man, with a glance at the 
bronze face above us. “He wrote of Tahiti when it was still 
Tahitian.” 

There it is—“* When Tahiti was still Tahitian.” Today 
Tahiti is a mingling of European and Asiatic influences which 
have all but submerged the Polynesian. A Tahitian of unmixed 
blood is a rarity, and the Rarahus have gone, leaving their place 
to be filled by girls such as Alys and Pauline at Bain Low. 
Usually these girls of today are well-educated, sophisticated, and 
charming, with a vivid, exotic beauty—but Tahitian? Oh, no ; 
no more Tahitian that Georges himself. But Georges at least 
ceuld spare a thought for the Old Tahiti, although he earned 
a living by driving a taxi in Papeete 

When I left the group and went on my way up the valley, 
the sun was high over the groves, and the whole scene was 
steeped in the sleepy languor of midday in the tropics. From 
the pool a narrow trail wound through a tangle of bread-fruit 
trees, lantanas, and groves of coconuts and banana palms. It 
led into the deep blue recesses of the Fautaua Gorge, a remote 
land, mysterious and melancholy in its seldom-broken solitude 
The “ black velvet butterflies marked with lavender eyes ” were 
the only inhabitants, and the silence of the mountain forest was 
broken only by the ripple of the stream. 

Up here there is a second pool—Rarahu’s especial bathing- 
place. 

“It was a retired nook, vaulted over by tall breadfruit trees 
with their thick leaves, enclosed by acacias, guavas, and sensitive 
plants. The cool water danced noisily over the small polished 
pebbles, and a murmur from the lower basin came up from a 
distance, with the laughter of women 


Then on once more, across the river to a still more over 
grown path leading up the mountainside through wild forests 
f dark-leaved orange trees laden with golden fruit. The air 


was heavy with orange fragrance mingled with the sweet, damp 
scent of the forest. Here, for the first time since leaving Bain 
Loti, I heard voices. ‘Three men came swinging down the path 
sacks filled with fruit for the 


bearing Papeete market. 
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They gave me the smiling Tahitian greeting, “Ja ora na!” ang 


paused to pass the time of day. They pressed their largey 
oranges on me, and I gave them cigarettes in return. I watcheg 
them go down the muddy track with a patter of bare feet, the 
filtered sunlight glistening on their brown, muscular shoulders. 
Their voices died away, and the silence of the bush closed jn 
again. 

At the head of the gorge, the Fautaua tumbles like a silye 
thread over a towering cliff. Down at the foot of the fall the 
water descends in what Loti described as “a torrent of rain, a 
rush of furious dishevelled drops.” But although Loti and 
Rarahu came here together in the old days, this hidden. 
dramatic scene does not seem to be haunted by the memory 
of Le Mariage de Loti so vividly as the gentler setting of the 
valley. 


In the cool of the brief tropical twilight I returned to the 
upper pool and rested under the breadfruit trees. uch a 
place you cannot help sentiment creeping in. I thought of 


Loti and Rarahu and the tragic sequel to their Fautaua idyll, 
Fragments of Rarahu’s letters came to mind: “ Dear friend, 
my little Loti, my only thought in Tahiti, I salute thee by the 
true God. . . . I have written to you five times and not a word 
from you has ever reached me. Dear object of my grief, 
why do you forget me?” And last of all, the cry that must 
always re-echo to those who, knowing the story of 
linger by the river-pool in the valley: 

O my fragrant flower of evening, my heart ts sick to death 
that I can see you no more. O my star oj 
eyes melt into tears because you do not return. 


the merning, my 





But Loti did not return, and Rarahu 


There is an ancient Polynesian proverb, quoted by Loti, 
which says, “ The palm will grow, the coral will spread, but 
man must die.” For the Tahitian the saying was prophetic. 
The traveller in the South Seas today still may see the three 
great peaks of Tahiti float out on the glittering blue of the 
Pacific. From a Tahitian beach he can watch the sun set ina 
blaze of tropical colour behind the distant island of Moorea. 
He can linger by the lagoon until the rising moon silvers the 
coral sand under the leaning palms. It is indescribably 
beautiful—with the beauty of a broken Greek statue. You 
may become entangled in the witchery of Tahiti ; but you can 
never escape a sense of bitterness at the realisation that some- 
thing irreplaceable has been destroyed. 


DEMOCRACY AT WAR 


I AM therefore of opinion that when a democratic people engages 
in a war after a long peace it incurs much more risk of defeat 
than any other nation; but it ought not easily to be cast dow: 

its reverses, for the chances of success for such an army are 
increased by the duration of the war. When a war has by its 
long continuance roused the whole community from their peace- 
ful occupations and ruined their minor undertakings, the same 
passions which made them attach so much importance to the 
maintenance of peace will be turned to arms. War, after it has 
destroyed all modes of speculation, becomes itself the great and 
sole speculation, to which all the ardent and ambitious desires 
which equality engenders are exclusively directed. Hence it is 
that the self-same democratic nations which are so reluctant 
engage in hostilities sometimes perform prodigious achievements 
when they have taken the field. 


Democ. in America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, Vol. IV, 184c 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 


ordering ‘* The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 


can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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A Mozartian Curio 


AmoNG the works left unfinished by Mozart was a comic opera 
upon which he was at work during the year after his marriage. 
L’Oca del was indeed his first mature in Italian 
pera Duffa, coming between Diz Entfiihrung and Figaro. Only 
half a dozen airs and a small amount of recitative were actually 
written. Yet such is the fascination of a great name, that a 
number of attempts have been made to turm what is no more 
than a Series Of sketches into a complete opera. Some of these 
were pastiches, the music being fitted to new plots 
nd filled out with pieces borrowed from other works. The 
lgtest, and the most faithful to the original, has been made by 
Dr. Hans Redlich, and was performed last week at Sadler’s 
v number of his fellow refugees from Austria, under 
the direction of Dr. Berend. 
piece of scholarly reconstruction, the result was really 
ry remarkable. It involved not merely filling the gaps in the 
ibretto—a comparatively easy job for a musician with a knowledge 
f the conventions of recitativo —but also the orchestration 
t work. Dr. Redlich written a 
Mozartian Overture, and throughout the piece there was nothing 
bvio ut of keeping with the eighteenth-century style. The 
scoring had the right transparency and there were many charac- 


airo essay 


” editions . 


C 


" hy 
tls bv a 





Secco 


~ the whole has passably 


for instance, the punning use of the horns, that 
the music. There a quotation from 
the recitatives, though whether this was a stroke 
1 genuine Mozartian phrase 
catching the words it 


terist t les 


rave f nt to was also 
Figar ne ol 
nerely a haphazard use of 
is impossible to tell in default of 
accomp Al ed 
Yet, in spite of all the ingenuity of the editor, it cannot be 
iid that the performance had anything more than the interest 
sity. L’Oca del Cairo was addled in its egg, and it is 
to divine why the composer gave up trying to hatch 
Che libretto by the Abbé Varesco, who had given Mozart 
y much trouble over Jdomeneo, is a particularly poor specimen 
the loci of 
amusing 


ts i The magical goose, edopted as genius 
Isle Roccasecca, might have been made into an 
nachina by an ingenious and witty poet. Varesco was 
ic from being that. He plods along the well-worn track 
two ladies imprisoned on the island by its ruler and 
lovers with the aid of a comic valet and a 
There was no opportunity, such as Mozart had 
How 
u irtificial tale might be treated he was to show in Cosi fan 
tutte, h the help of da Ponte, who had an inventive mind and 
tire. Without such help the composer could only turn 
ut conventional music and he interest in doing no 
that. The air for the valet is good of its kind, and 
has one charming song, but things as good may be 
plenty in the operas of Mozart’s contemporaries. 
ynly was Varesco’s invention poor, but he had no sense 
theatre. In his letters Mozart complains that it “ will 
have a very bad effect if neither of the two principal female 
singers appear on the stage until the very last moment, but keep 
ibout on the ramparts of the fortress.” Even in the 
ibbreviated version of the plot, which was all the available music 
would run to, this structural fault was very noticeable. The two 
ladies had to do most of their acting inside a cage at one side 
scene. Mozart also complains with justice of the librettist’s 
to get his characters on and off the scene in a reasonably 
Here is a specimen that he found very 


rescued bv their 
maid. 
Die Entfiihrung, for individual characterisation. 


mit for $a 
soon lost 


the tenor 


Walking 


t the 
inabil 
convincing manner, 
ridiculous : 
Celidora ; Wait here for me, my dear. I wish to show myself 
to the duenna. You may go later. 
Lavina: Yes, sweet friend, good-bye. 
sings her aria.] 

Celidora: (returning): Here I 
Lavina. Celtdora sings her aria.] 
Such lack of theatrical skill sickened Mozart, who was ripening 
© Frearo. We soon find him complaining that Varesco was 
zreat a hurry and had not considered the libretto as a 
wh He declined to proceed until its faults were remedied, 
written aside, and became absorbed in his 
And that was the end of The Goose 0} 


[Exit Celidora. Lavina 


am, now you may [Exit 


go. 


put it he had 
ving schemes. 
is he was concerned. 

DyneLey Hussey 
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THE CINEMA 





**Sea Saps.”’ At the London Pavilion. ‘*Untamed.”’ At the 
Plaza. 
It was not so long ago that a fell pronunciamento from Holly- 


wood announced the final dissolution of the Laurel and Hardy 
partnership. Millions of cognoscenti reeled beneath this blow; 
but there was a silver lining to the cloud, and since that black 
date there have been three full-length films, of which Sea Saps 
is the third. It is clear, however, that the vast crise des moeurs 
has had an effect. It is a far cry from Sea Saps even to Way Out 
West. The comedy technique is changing, and there is a ten- 
dency to rely more on Marxian craziness than on that almost 
ethereal simplicity which was the keynote of earlier films. Purists, 
therefore, may cavil at this latest effort; they may, for instance, 
object to the emphasis on ingenious sound effects, or on phe- 
nomena far removed from physical realities Yet, on a 
balance, much has been gained. The Laurel and Hardy tech- 
nique, whatever the innovations, still relies on a phantasy based 
on the assumption that our own commonplaces might one day 
turn and rend us. Observe, for instance, in Sea Saps, the appal- 
ling flat in which (owing to a defect in plumbing engineered by 
Ben Turpin), the bot tap only runs when you turn on the cold 
tap; the electric light plug 
plies, not ice, but the swing music which the frozen radio cannot 


too 


gushes gas; and the refrigerator sup- 
deliver. Observe, too, the concatenation of circumstances which 
involve Laurel and Hardy in the mastication of an ersatz meal 
under the ey2 of a ferocious gangster; a meal in which the spag- 
hetti is string, the bacon lampwicks, the meatballs sponge, and 
the biscuits toasted talcum powder. Add to this that the meal :s 
eaten on a highly unseaworthy yacht which is only at sea owing 
to a goat’s predilection for rope, and you have a pretty fair idea 
of the plot of the film. A pretty fair idea only, because the 
opening present, in considerable detail, the work of our 
heroes in a factory devoted to the testing of motor horns, and 
the treatnienr of Hardy for a nervous breakdown by a doctor who 
turns out to be none other than the divine James Finlayson. All 
this presumably means that only true Laurel and Hardy fans will 
enjoy Sea Saps. To them, and may they be legion, it may be 
said with finality that Stan’s efflorescence here reaches its climax. 
With his ability to make of innocence a third Thermopylae he 
well justifies Tennyson’s prophetic words 


reels 


“This Laurel greener from the brows 
Of him who uttered nothing base.’ 

It cnly remains to add a word of sincere praise for the acting 
of the goat, whose dewlap and beard Hardy so valiantly and 
vainly attempts to milk. 

Uniamed is a curious collation of anomalies. Its Technicolor 
is at its best when the subjec. is a snow storm; its heroine is at 
her best when she is least concerned with her surroundings; and 
its story is at its best when it departs most widely from the 
personal issues on which it is based. 

The Technicolor effects of a blizzard are quite remarkable; for, 
although one may well the impression that the director 
(George Archainbaud) had no special ideas on the subject, the 
perspectives of sleds and trees and driving snow have a special 
and impressive validity. The new star yclept 
Patricia Morison; built for the Lamour sarong, she achieves (as 
did Lamour in Spawn of the North) quite a 
acting which is largely irrelevant to the immediate purpose. 

As for the .tory, it details the arrival in the northern wastes 
of Canada of a young doctor seeking a long-term cure for in- 
Cinema habitués will not be surprised that 
Tamiroff’s wife, although the 


get 


heroine is a 


tour de force of 


cipient dipsomania. 
he at once falls in love with Akim 
fact that Tamiroff is not a villain may cause them 
astonishment. The triangie the Canadian 
pursues its appointed course, but the film becomes almost alarm- 
major turns out to be the delivery 
sulphanaminide to a community stricken 
Tamiroff’s face, frozen and ghastly 


some passing 
eternal as snows 
ingly alive when the issue 
of a consignment ol 
with a dangerous epidemic 
white in the sled, is impressive because the aid of science has 
reached the wilds ; that his death also frees his wife to marry 
someone else is a dénouement which is irritatingly anti-climatic 
Untamed is announced as being based on Sinclair Lewis’s novel 


Mantrap. A film starring Clara Bow and Percy Marmont was 


similarly credited some fourteen years ago. Between the tw 
the resemblance is so meagre as to be almost non-existent 
Bast. WRIGHI 
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[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator.’’] 


GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS 


Sir,—May someone who, like John Neill, has 
in the ranks of the Territorial Army since the collapse of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and, like John H. Lockie, is anxious to have a com- 
mission, make an observation or two on the article and the letter? 


been serving 


If one is an educated man, reasonably conscious of one’s talents 
and experience, it is very difficult to endure a good many months 
in the ranks of the Army. I am in a unit which began as 
“ officer-producing,” but has been much changed by the infiltration 
of “young soldiers,” and of drafts of conscripts. I am thirty 
years old; I was at a public school, and an ancient university. 
I have all the appropriate academic qualifications, and the odd 
little military qualifications of O.T.C. experience, and Certificate 
“A.” For all my working life I was a leader-writer on a great 
national newspaper. I was a member of the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery, of the Critics’ Circle. My life had been lived, as a 
journalist’s must be, in and on the fringe of the 
world I knew was informed (or thought it was), talkative, lively. 
I was accustomed to seeing my name in print a deal, 
attached to articles which I thought were read by a many 
people ; every year or eighteen months I saw a book of mine 
published. I was accustomed, too, to a fairly large income, to 
a flat in London, and a house in the country. 

All that I lost. I cannot see—if I survive—much chance of 
recapturing it. In the Army I have hankered a good deal. But 
it would be wrong to think that the props of life are its reality. 
That rather trite lesson I have learned again. One does not lose 
the fact of being educated ; one does not lose one’s brains, one’s 
taste, one’s powers of observation and comment which made 
one a writer, because of workhouse fatigues and futile guard 
duty. 

Nor—and here John Neill is right—does one lose one’s capacity 
for friendship. Here at least the Army has helped me recapture 
lost years, given to friendship a lyric and romantic quality that 
I thought I should never find again this side of eternity. I have 
known men (in circumstances of suffering and stress); I have 
not made valuable contacts. That, for me, has redeemed the 
Army life’s faults ; the waste, the administrative apathy, the 
frustration, the appalling inefficiency, the two dreary words which 
young men use too often, the intrigue for stripes, the lack of 


big events ; 


good 


good 


intelligence, and the boredom 

It is not enough, surely, to say: look what sacrifices I have 
being in the Army; nor, what shall I get out of the Army? 
future one must give far more than take. Granted 
in officer, and 


made, 
In the near 
survival, what qualities can one bring to being 
what qualities can one take on into the peace and our country’s 
rebuilding? 

Much responsibility, now and later, rests with us who call 
ourselves educated. We must not run upstairs into the Ivory 
Tower. As officers, we can use those qualities which the Army 
neglects—integrity, moral courage, organising talent, tact (the only 
proper function of a subaltern is to alleviate the follies of his 
superior officers, as he passes them down to his men). After- 
wards, if some power and the chance of its use remain to us in 
a saner peace, we can employ some of those qualities which the 
Army has retaught us: liking for all kinds of common men, 
physical toughness and the respect of other men’s privacy, 
honesty, kindness and intellectual humility —Yours faithfully, 

JOHN CONNELL. 


Srr,—I read with interest Mr. John WNeill’s article, “A 
Gentleman-at-Arms.” Perhaps my own experience in corrobora- 
tion of what he says about the constant stream of “bad” 


language being an ever-increasing irritant may be interesting. 
Whilst waiting for better things to do, I worked as a carpenter 

in a military camp that was in course of construction. I also 

was struck, not so much by the “bad” language, but by the 

constant repetition of one word. 

“ dinner ” interval three or four of us were eating 

young plasterer was relating some 
This particular word came into his 


During one 
yur sandwiches, and a 
xperiences in Lancashire. 


entences so often that I decided, whilst pretending to take a 
ively interest in the conversation, to count how many times the 


word occurred in ten minutes. 


The result was fifty-seven! It was the only adjective ye 
and somehow or other was worked in as many other pans y 
speech as well. It must also be realised that he was ner 
“holding the floor” the whole ten minutes ; his actual Speaking 
time was probably not more than six or seven. j 

More than once I travelled in a “bus with this same youp 
man, and it was interesting to notice that he never “ forge 
himself” on these occasions.—Yours, &c., 


_ 


18 Fevington Gardens, Eastbourne. STEPHENSON, 
S1rR,—As one of many who have been sharing similar experiengs 
to those of John Neill, I read his article with interest, but with 
an irresistible irritation at the triviality of his maximum cop. 
plaints. If these are the most formidable obstacles which fry. 
trate a modus vivendi between himself and his comrades jy 
arms, I would urge him most earnestly to return to the assay} 
with a clearer vision of proportion. Let us examine his ty 
main fences. Firstly, he complains of the wastefulness of th 
average soldier in the ranks. Mr. Neill’s examples of soldier 
demanding to be driven on every possible occasion must sure} 
be very exceptional cases. From my own experience, 
outbreak of war, in four different units I have not found a single 
case of a soldier unreasonably demanding a lift. The very idea 
of any general practice in the ranks by which soldiers telephon 
for conveyance for a mile or two is ludicrous on the face of 
Surely, before Mr. Neill’s example can be accepted as a basi 
for general complaint we should know how many times this 
kind of thing has happened and the circumstances on ead 
occasion. (There might be undisclosed reasons—for example 
bad feet, a common occurrence.) 

Mr. Neill’s criticisms of the work-ticket system issuing 
petrol are substantial, but not relevant to the personal problem 
which is his main subject 





the 


Since the 


o! 


On the question of food wastage, it is true that there 
considerable variation, from unit to unit, between an intelli 
use 4 criminal misuse of the adequate basic rations. M 
experience has been that where the rations have been 
petently handled, decently cooked and the food ha 
been appreciated by the ranks and there has been little wastage 
When it has been practically uneatable, having been ruined b 
incompetent cooking, when the service has degenerated to suc 
a muddle that the men have been unable to get any vegetable 
until their meat is cold, or have suffered similar and _ varie 


gent 
and 
com- 


served, 





annoyances ; when legitimate complaints to the orderly office 
have fallen on deaf ears—the food has been “thrown about’ 
With efficient messing arrangements there should be no need 1 
ask any man to finish the leavings of his neighbour. The pra 
tice among the men of taking large helpings and leaving food m 
their plates is due to the fear (often justified) that they wil] no 
be allowed to go back for more. In messes in which it 3 
clearly understood that each man can return for a second help 
ing the overloading of plates rarely occurs. 

And so to the burning question of bad language, which » 
the only other fence Mr. Neill has to surmount before he ca 
feel companionable. Admitted that it is often monotonous an 
pointless, and that, until one is schooled not to notice thes 
appoggiaturas to the notes of soldierly conversation, they @ 
be extremely jarring ; but is there any milieu, military or civ 
of whatever class of society, in which human beings in the her 
do not produce their parrot words and phrases? 

Has Mr. Neill experienced the cadet or student officer cours 
in which the air is thick with synthetic “old mans” and “ol 
chaps”? I can assure him that they can be equally irritating 


but does he seriously contend that these unmeaning conceilif 


are an unsurmountable barrier to a proper and sincere huma 
understanding—an understanding of the unquenchable humouw 
and the shy, indomitable spirit that lies behind these inesset 
tialsk—an understanding of those things which Mr. Nei!) ha 
failed to mention once in his article? A B.E.F. soldier arrived 





among thousands of others, at Ramsgate harbour today. H 
had been bombed and machine-gunned on the Belgian 
he had been forced to wade into the water and swim for hi 
transport ; he had been bombed on the way over; he had beet 
through hell on earth, and he arrived practically naked s he 
set foot on English soil he said: “I’ve just come home 
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girt, and then I’m going back to show f Jerry what for.” 


Does Mr. Neill find it difficult to forgive the offending adjective? 
During eriod of three months which has just ended I 
gas a junior N.C.O. in charge of intakes of about thirty recruits, 
ig their bi and on the parade-ground. When I recall the 


«Gingers ” and the “ Joeys,” Willy and Pluto, Slim (who split 


wery pair of pants provided for him) and many others, I am 
proud and umble to have lived and served with them. Though 
I was nev privileged to enjoy the intimacy of that closest 

vhich existed between many of them, and which 


. 1.1, 
friendship wh 
oobably requires a common background, I can cnly hope that 
gme of them may recail me with a fraction of the 
happiness and respect by which they will be preserved in my 
memory—Yours faithfully, T. MaGnus WECHSLER. 
Ramsgate 


sense of 


SPIRITUAL VALUES AND THE WAR 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Wolseley D. Maundrell deplores 
the view that we are fighting the German people. In his letter 
» word of sympathy to the women and children, nor 
the hospital ship victims of the German air force. Nor to the 
“U” boat victims, unarmed sailors of neutral countries left 
on ratts in the North Sea. No word of praise does he give to 
the courage of our forces by land, sea and air. 


he offers n 


Surely there is spiritual value in sympathy for the victim, even 
when it leads to honest indignation against the murderer. Surely 
there is spiritual value in the high courage of our men. To me 


there is, and I am not alone. 

It seems to me a maudlin sentimentality that refuses to recog- 
nise plain fact. The German the aggressor in 1914, and 
wain in 1940. The leaders could not have led with such 
cruelty unless great numbers of their people were in agreement 
with them. ‘The Germans are human beings like the rest of us, 
but for centuries their philosophy has preached the right of the 
against the weak. Hiilerism is not new. In this respect 
the G. Santayana’s book, German Philosophy as 
Egotism, is a valuable contribution to the understanding of 
German thought. 

It is tragic that German youths should be taught to regard 
beast of We shall not cure them by 


was 


strong 
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man as the best 


prey. 


sympathy 


As to Christianity. If our Lord said we were to love our 
enemies, He also showed an uncompromising and complete 
hostility towards the spiritual values of His own enemies. He 


called them sons of Satan, and a stiff-necked generation of vipers, 
He did not say they were dear good fellows after all. 

I] feel the English sense of fair play is better expressed in 
sympathy for the victim than in excuses for those who bomb the 
wounded and fight foul. We should not behave ill as they, but 















pe eaha 


to express good feeling for them, until they turn from these ways, 
be callous to the sufferings of their victims. Fifth columnists 
I cannot call the sentimentalists, but sixth column I believe them 
to be unwittingly. For in their way they undermine, without 
intention, all England has long held dear of freedom and fair 
play. To compromise with German spiritual values is to en- 
danger our own. The Hitler Youth will be ready years hence 
for another war unless we are careful.—Yours faithfully, 
Stonecroft, Sherborne, Dorset. A. L. WARDELL. 


$1r,—Is it still necessary to convince Mr. Wolseley D. Maundrell, 
and others who may think like him, that the “ distinction drawn 
at the beginning of the war between the German people and its 
leaders” is a mere product of his imagination and a bad form of 
wishful thinking? Those who cherish that thought should find 


facts to support it, and not take refuge in ignoring the events of 
today. Can youths who bomb hospitals, machine-gun helpless 
children, and crush refugees under tanks be defeated by Christian 


teaching alone? We have all made the mistake of judging the 


Germ by our standards and ideals, and now we find ourselves 
against a material menace with no ideals except expressed 
brutal and standards lower than those of the savage. Against 
this, I submit, pious quotations are waste of time. 


It has been said that we have placed our liberties in pawn for 
the duration. Many idealists will need to become realists by 
following the same course with their ideals. When we have won 


the war on the physical battlefield there will remain a huge task 
# converting the German people back to decency by Christian 
teaching. That time is not yet, and will never come, if the 
realist does not speak louder than the idealist until victory is 
won ut be it from me to decry ideals when other things are 
equa Che crisis has been brought to our doors by our ignoring 
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the fact that ideals will crash if we have not the material, as well 
as the spiritual, application of force to support them. It is a 
warning and a lesson for visionaries for all time.—I am, yours 
faithfully, HERBERT C. ROBINSON 
Ballyhue, Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 


Str,—Mr. Wolseley Maundrell deplores the present “blunt 
denial of the oft-repeated claim that we have no quarrel with the 
German people.” There may have been uttered such 
aflable remarks last September, but Mr. Maundrel] naturally, if 
mournfully, finds some difficulty in getting them repeated now, 
when, for examp:e, we have ample evidence as to how the Ger- 
man people, as represented by their Army and Air Force, behave 
to civilian refugees in Belgium and France. 

If Mr. Maundrell believes that these horrors have all been 
ordered by that wicked Hitler, and reluctantly and protestingly 
carried out by the German forces—why, he will believe anything. 

When victory at long last comes to us, there will be no more 
“danger of spiritual degeneration” than is risked by a judge 
who punishes a criminal. Punishmeni is an act of justice and, 
above all, a deterrent. It involves neither hatred nor bitterness. 

If Christian teaching would have us make friends with the 
Germans when the war ends, as thougk none of all this had ever 
happened, why, so much the worse for Christian teaching and 
infinitely the worse for the future of the world. Whether Chris- 
tian teaching does so advise is another matter.—Yours faithfully, 

Lynwood, Ripon. E. N. MOZzLey. 


some 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF QUISLINGS 


S1r,—The truly horrible fact that Hitler seems to be able to find 
native-born traitors to betray every nation he invades points to 
a conclusion of great importance for the future. It is that 
Nationalism is not the supremely powerful force of today, but 
that it is on the wane. What really counts today is whether a 
man is for or against this new thing’called Authoritarianism, and 
this loyalty takes precedence of all others. For its sake the 
Hitlers and Mussolinis will betray their countries by ruining them 
just as readily as the Quislings. To run in one’s mind through 
the list of those who have already betrayed their countries, of 
those who might perhaps try it here, and of those who for the 
past nine months of war have willingly and consistently lent 
themselves to become the microphones of Hitler’s propaganda, is 
to see that all, whether of Right or Left, have one characteristic 
in common. They all admire Authoritarianism as such, and they 
all sneer at Liberty and the Democracy which tries to protect it. 

The great variety of the circles from which Quislings are 
drawn shows that no one can wisely suppose that he is utterly 
immune from this temptation. The disease is in the air, and 
therefore we should guard ourselves against its- early and almost 
unperceived symptoms. They consist, I believe, in a certain sus- 
pension of moral judgement in favour of a cause which engages 
our passions. It is seen whenever I take a plainly good thing 
and call it bad because my enemies do it, or, more commonly, 
when I say of a plainly bad thing that it is good because my 
The Gospel has something to say about 
the Sin against the Holy Ghost.— 

RoGer Lioyp. 


cause benefits by it. 
this blindness. It calls it 
Yours faithfully, 

Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 


S1r,—May I add a few comments to your admirable article last 
week? The Fifth Column is definitely a new phase of politico- 
military strategy and its development is due to Hitler’s peculiar 
nature. He is a politician and revolutionary par excellence who 
evaluates all plans and results in terms of politics and applies to 
war the theory of revolutions. Unlike the ordinary revolutionary, 
however, who utilises the explosive forces of the moment, Hitler 
has developed the doctrine of the long-term revolution which thus 
has the atmosphere of the inevitability of gradualness. His basic 
principle is that his revolution must succeed because the 
régimes opposed to it have no real will to survive, and step 
by step abdicate their authority by temporising, compromising, 
&c., and never coming to grips with the fundamental ideological 
issue until too late. Thus to him “total war” is the utilisation of 
all forces within and without a given State to encompass the 
above end, and the last stage is Blitzkrieg—the sudden complete 
paralysis of any force of opposition which may be left. Thus 
the main danger of “ Quislings” springs first from those who 
feel themselves frustrated or misunderstood in a given system 
and consider that the new ideas stirring abroad will give them 
greater scope—because they feel that the old régime is abdicating 
Some of these may become conscious—even if misguided—helpers 
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of Hitler; most however, are unconscious—i.e., in pursuit of their 
egotistic or warped ideas and aims they become the tools of 
highly skilled agents who are expert in the technique of the 
modern revolution. They may not even be directly in touch with 
these agents, but are merely encouraged through intermediaries 
to indulge their particular foibles, which create obstruction or 
undermine co-operative effort just in the way most suitable for 
total war. This may be termed the first phase: the second is that 
of more active treachery due to increasing fear built up by the 
continued success and growing might of the Nazi revolution—is 
the apparent vindication of the “ inevitability of gradualness ”"— 
his effect is undoubtedly cumulative. A conclusion seems to be 
that the majority of potential “ Quislings ” 
among those who had little contact with Nazis than the reverse. 
—Yours faithfully, M. ZVEGINTZOV. 
16 Hammersmith T 


are to be sought rather 


London, W. 6. 


rrace, 


THE CZECHS AND THE ALLIES 


“ 


Sir,—I was glad to see the reference made by “ Janus” last week 
to the gallant being rendered to this country by 
Czecho-Slovak airmen, and I think the time has come when we 
should give full recognition to a Czecho-Slovak Government as 
has been done in the case of Poland, without prejudice, of course, 
to the precise ultimate boundaries. 
It is not only their airmen who 
people themselves, now enslaved in their own country, 
ing On a magnificent and dauntless struggle against 
oppressors which deserves every encouragement We can give it. 
The formation of British Government would seem to 
be an appropriate moment for raising this question with our 
French Allies and taking a step which is long overdue ; after all, 
there is a Czecho-Slovak Legation still recognised in London. 
Let it be made clear that this is the Legation of a friendly, loyal 
and much-enduring: Ally. That their National Anthem is not 
played on Sunday evenings is surely a humiliation to us and to 
them.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 
House of Commons 


assistance 


helping us; the Czech 
carry- 
their 


are 
are 


the new 


S1r,—I should like to support the plea made by “Janus” in 


your last week’s issue for the inclusion of the Czech National 
Anthem among the other National Anthems broadcast by the 
B.B.C. to the British public on Sunday evenings. I learn from 
a Czech friend in England that the tune is not a very easy one 
to catch at first, but she says she “ loves it.” 

I feel sure that it would be a real source of satisfaction to 
many English people who honour the patient courage of the 


Czech people and their resilience under the heavy trials which 
thev have suffered, as well as to those Czechs who have found a 
home in this country, if the Czech National Hymn were added 
to those of the Allied Nations.—Yours, &c., 


12 Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, W.2. ‘TRAVERS BuxTON. 


EAST END MY CRADLE 


Srr—In my review of Mr 


picture of East London life was distorted. 


Goldman’s book I suggested that its 
Mr. Goldman replies 


that it was intended to be “selective.” As he proceeds to say 
that the dominant elements in East London existence are 
“ bestiality, dirt, drunkenness and suffering,” we can estimate 
how much is conceded in “selective.” Mr. Goldman adds 


naively that “East End people” will judge his merits to pro- 
nounce upon them—that is, I suppose, to say whether they are 
really bestial and drunken. Luckily, very luckily, for him few 
East Londoners will know anything about either Mr. Goldman 


or his pronouncement. 


Mr. Goldman proceeds to attack East End social workers, 
mvself included. But, if I may say so, it is not they who are 
t the moment in question. What is in question is the credi- 
bilitv of his book. I emphasise this question I put to Mr. Gold- 
man, that his stories of the artist whom hunger killed and of 


the man with a pregnant wife whom hunger drove to crime could 
only if the persons concerned in them had preferred to 


be true 
or commit crime rather than report their cases to the 
ing officer; and if Mr. Goldman also had refused or neg- 





It will not do for Mr. Goldman to 


lected to report their cases 

escape the dilemma by hinting that relieving officers in East 
London are indifferent to whether or not poor people die or 
commit crime. I #sk him to say whether his cases are actual 
cases, and, if so, whether they were or were not brought to the 
notice of the relieving officer—or to the notice of anyone who 
mattered 
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Mr. Goldman’s references to industrial conditions prom 
similar questions. Just as apparently some of his friends r 
rather than appeal to the relieving officer, so in his story others 
and himself suffer under-payment or other injustic« rather than 
appeal to the Trade Board inspector or the factor INspector 
Why are they so supine? Why is Mr. Goldman himself guilty 
of the baseness of making a collusive arrangement with } 


z = nis em. 
ployer to defeat the law? He complains that inspectors did not 


visit his workshop. What can be gained by such visits where 
workers can be persuaded or pressed to lie or to mislead? 
Since his occupation was that of tailoring, and since for thiny 
years I have been concerned as a member of the Ready Made 
and Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Trade Board with the fixing 
of minimum wages for tailoring workers, I will venture x oe 
Mr. Goldman a few figures. In the Census of Wages and Hours 
of Employment published by the Board of Trade in 1000, the 


average weekly carnings of workers of Mr. Goldman’s grade are 
shown 32s. for hours of employment 


as §2 Todav such ; 
worker is entitled to a minimum rate of 7os. while emploved op 


uch @ 


time work, and of 76s. while employed on picce work 
for 48 hours of employment. Today also tl worker 
is entitled to an annual week’s holiday with pay. These facs 
may Or may not constitute a state of social progress, bute they 


give a picture very different from that given by Mr. Goldman 

As for the pressure by sweating employers under which 
workers are induced to take less than their minimum 
wages, it is possible that here and there there will be such pres- 
sure and that a chicken-hearted operative will yield to it. Buy 
in such a case the employer runs a very grave risk of heavy fine 
or even imprisonment. And what about the Trade | 
the clothing trade, which for my part I have assisted for 
years, and which are fully able to protect their members from 
the aggression of employers? Surely Mr. Goldman and 
on whom pressure is put can evoke the help of their union. ]t 
would pain me to hear that Mr. Goldman, who applauds (as | 
do) the organisation of local tenants against unjust landlords, js 
not a member of his own organisation.—Yours truly, 

J. J. Matron. 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, London, E. 1. 


MONS in 


thirty 
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WORK WITHOUT HOLIDAYS 


S1rR,—I am quite sure that the policy of continual work without 
holidays for many of the population, if pursued indefinitcly, will 
have disastrous results, and will end in “ more haste, less speed.” 
After all, members of the Services get leave, and others need it 
Loo. 

A young working man said to me yesterday: “ Twelh 
a day, seven days a week, will soon finish me.” What good wil 
be done by a nation of nervous and physical w 
Yours, &c., P. M. GEDGE. 

Charterhouse in Southwark, 40 Tabard Street, S.E. 1. 


e hours 


recks?— 


THE OLD MEN OF MUNICH 


> 


the controversy between the 
the 


Str,—How can “Janus” say that 
“Old Men of Munich” and those who opposed them lay in 
question of whether we should go to war in September, 1¢38. or 
not? Surely that is a fantastic over-simplification. Those whe 
opposed the “ policy of appeasement” did because they 
believed that it was based on a complete misapprehension of the 
situation. They saw this country being led towards the 
by a group of people who seemed unable to grasp the 
which we were living, and who attacked those who tricd to point 
it out to them as war-mongers. One consequence of this blind- 
ness was the refusal to rearm on a sufficient scale. When one 
reads of the skies in France and Belgium being thick with Ger- 
man planes, ‘what can one say of the men who are respons 
for this?—Yours faithfully, GERALD BRENAN 
Bell Court, Aldbourne, Marlborough. 
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FRENCHMEN IN BRITAIN 


S1r,—Mavy I ask the hospitality of your columns to expre 
deepest regret that the National Defence Regulations now coming 
into force make no distinction between the French, twice-proved 
allies in our generation, and non-belligerents, neutrals or ver 
recent allies? 

They seem to order these 
recently in a French broadcast 
in military areas, it was stated that. 
have the same siatus as the French. 


matters better in France. Quite 


relating to restrictions on ; 


even within these areas, 1h 


2ritish were t¢ 
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of our regulations, French men and 
t of them with relatives fighting in the allied forces, 
se simply < ssed ‘aliens ” and, without a word of apology 
or regret broadcast or otherwise), subjected to the same restric- 
tons as any other non-enemy foreigners. 

realises, of course, that amongst those holding 
ports there may be some suspicious characters, and 


But for purposes 


women, m< 


as 


Everyone 
French pa 
that therefore the bona fides of French nationals needs to be care- 
(ylly examined—the French would be the first to recognise this 
themselves—but surely they should have been placed in a special 
category assured that their cases would be quickly examined and 
there was no cause for suspicion, the fullest exemption 
Yours, &c., 


that where 
would be given. 


K. T. BuTLer. 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


Sir,—It becomes clear that if peace is to prevail again in Europe 
jt must be either the death peace of Nazi rule or the peace of 
freely co-operating nations. For the former we need make no 
for the latter it will be needful that Germany should 
be re-educated either by herself by others. Preferably by 
herself, and, if we might reckon on the appearance of a prophet 

a St. Francis or John ‘Wesley—we might trust the German people 
to follow him as faithfully as they now follow Hitler. But failing 
such inward purification, how are we to help the conversion? 
The Christian churches will no doubt have a large part to play ; 
so, too, should all who care for political liberty or intellectual 
freedom. ‘To this immense task all good powers of heaven and 
earth should assemble, supplementing and supporting each other. 
What of psychology? Has any psychologist turned his attention 
to the question, How should a nation be re-educated? Can we 
get no help from this quarter? 

In the early Middle Ages some Saxon tribes were “ converted ” 
by being driven like sheep to a lake and there baptised—a master 
stroke of Satan, as Dr. Arnold held. It may be we are still suffer- 
ing from this master stroke and can only learn from it how not 
to convert: and since German education must be on German 
lines the best hope would seem to be in inducing a study of their 
Goethe first of all.—Yours faithfully, 
AGNES Fry. 


provision ; 
or 


« 


own good Europeans. 


Brent Knoll, Somerset. 


SOLITARY MEALS 


Sin—The Spectator’s Competitions provide mental ° exercise— 
surely above that of the crossword puzzle—for which we must 
be grateful at such a time as this. I have only once competed 
unsuccessfully), but the Competition provides a recreation. I 
am, however, amazed at the judgement of so sure an authority as 
The Spectator about “ Solitary Meals.” The award in Compceti- 
tion 36 suggests that you think that there is much to be said for 
solitary meals ; but such psychology as we know points al] the 
other way, and all medical advice, as far as I know it, reckons 
that always to have to eat alone is, at least, against the good of 


the individual, both physically and mentally—Your humble 
servant, H. E. BurpbeEn. 
St. Oswald’s Vicarage, Chester. 

{Nothing in the report on this Competition was said in 


encouragement of the practice of solitary eating ; surprise was 


indeed expressed at its evident popularity —Ep., The Spectator.] 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST REFUGEES 
Sirn,—In spite of vigorous action by the Government, 
aware that propaganda directed against aliens and particularly 
refugees, persists and even increases. 


we are 


against 
All must support the Government in its actions designed to 
But this propaganda 
already been 


preser 


ve the country from spies or traitors. 
causes needless suffering to people who have 
through terrible hardships. 

The vast majoritv of refugees, being themselves the victims of 
the Nazi tyranny, are as hostile to this régime as we are ourselves. 
We appeal on their behalf to all citizens of good will to check 
this cruel and ill-informed propaganda, while supporting the 
action taken for the national safety by the responsible persons. 
WiLt1AM Egor: Lytton; RICHARD ACLAND; F. G. KENYON; 


1. Hope Simpson: M. I. Corpett-Asusy; A. D. LINDSAY; 














Jostan C. WepGwoop, P.C., M.P 
Upper Richmond Road, London, S.W. 16. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

Pigs and Pig Clubs 

With a flourish of leaflets, the Minister for Agriculture urges 
us to revive the times when every cottager kept a pig. He recalls 
the enthusiastic days when there were not only pig clubs but also, 
Since that time the word pig has 
lost none of its meaning, though the raspberry has largely replaced 
the gooseberry as a symbol, and I do not know whether the Smal] 
Pig Keepers’ Council is quite tactful in supposing that the pig is 
likely to be an asset “to the social life of the countryside.” Years 
of bureaucratic muddling have made the cottager and the allotment 
holder very wary pig. [ 


I believe, gooseberry clubs. 


the It will need all the resources of 
Ministerial propaganda to bring back into rural life that annual 
of pig-killing vividly described in Jude the 
Until recently a man who kept a pig could not regard 
a single chitterling of it as his own. This absurd situation is now 
ended—*“ the small pig-keeper may kill and cure his pig for his 
own family’s consumption, provided he has had it for at least 
two months for fattening and he obtains a licence to slaughter, 
either through his pig club, from the local Food 
Control Committee.” He may also sell to a local retail butcher, 
in the market or to a bacon factory. A good deal of information, 
more especially on pig clubs, may be obtained from the Small 
Pig Keepers’ Council, Victoria House, Southampton Row, W.C. 1, 
and it is well to remember that in ome year of the last war 400 
pig clubs produced something like 4,000,000 Ibs. of meat. 


of 
ceremony so 


Obscure. 


directly or 


Local Defence 

In country districts the response for Defence Volunteers has 
excellent. Gamekeepers, farmers, farm labourers, lorry 
fruit growers, men of all kinds have been 
formed into village units. In the way typical of countrymen they 
show independence and sturdiness rather than enthusiasm. They 
dislike the outside control which consigns them to positions of 
defence which they regard as absurd, and which makes little or 
no use of their knowledge of local territory. That knowledge, it 
seems to me, may be of the very greatest importance. The 
position of a forty-acre field, the class of road leading to a remote 
railway bridge, the judgement of distances—always difficult—across 
country intersected by hedges ; all these are things of which the 
countryman’s knowledge is invaluable and are services which he 
can readily supply, if asked, in addition to his time. He is very 
much aware, too, of certain aspects of the parachute menace for 
which he feels there is not yet any adequate protection. In two 
months’ time the standing corn crops will be targets for incen- 
diarism. Nor does a farmer feel that his services are being well 
used when he is asked to leave a hundred and fifty head of cattle 
for a solitary post, without telephone, four miles away. The gap 
between the mind of Whitehall and the mind of the countryman 
is very large. The defences of the countryside will be all the 
better when it is lessened and the services of countrymen are 
intelligently and fully used 


been 


drivers, ex-service 


Pests and Crops 

When I asked the seed-merchant for a remedy for cabbage 
root-grub—dustings of lime or calomel are said to be effective— 
and remarked that it seemed an extraordinary year for pests, he 
replied with that sepulchral fatalism which countrymen seem 
to enjoy exhibiting: “ Yes, but there’s a war on, and you will 
Always notice you get everything in the way o’ pest 
when there’s a war.” Certainly, against all expectations, spring 
crops have been seriously threatened, both on farms and in 
gardens, by leather-jacket, flea-beetle, wire-worm, 
root-grub and caterpillar. It occurs to me that one reason for 
this may be that six weeks of intense frost seriously upset the 
balance of bird-life. In a winter when rabbits were forced 
strip young ash-trees, hollies, and fruit-trees as bare 
bone, the death-rate among all birds must have been extremely 
high. Throughout the spring there seems to have been fewer 
nests than usual, and the dawn orchestra, leading early 
as three-thirty with the cuckoos, has seemed scattered and thin. 
In spite of the promise of excellent 
Cherry-farmers, and in fact all fruit growers, have welcomed a 
dry, warm May, in which blossom has set to perfection. Hop- 
farmers were pleased by a steady, rather backward spring. 
Cereal crops have shown no sign of the sickliness that follows 
a wet May. And to me it was a rare pleasure to meet in one 


get pests. 


plagues of 


to 


roses, as 


off as 


pests, how ever, crops is 


day three farmers, one fruit, one hops, one mixed, who were for 
once serenely satisfied with the state of their world. 


H. E 


BATES 











Books of the Day 


Man and Society 


Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. 
heim. (Kegan Paul. 16s. 6d.) 





By Karl Mann- 


Dr. Kart MANNHEIM is a sociologist, indeed, one of the most 
distinguished of living sociologists ; and this massive work has 
the inexorable formality and complete apparatus (with seventy- 
three pages of bibliography) that one expects of continental 
scholarship. It is also difficult reading; though the difficulty 
of Dr. Mannheim’s style is not due to any imperfection of 
English, and not, as with much American writing in this field, 
to the employment of a technical jargon. The vocabulary is that 
of any educated person. The difficulty of reading is due rather 
to a conscientious thoroughness, which prevents the author from 
passing any point until he has considered it from every aspect, 
and keeps the impatient reader marching at his own slow pace ; 
it is also due to a judicial and remarkably impartial temper of 
mind, which refuses to present the difficult as if it were simple, 
or to allow prejudice or emotion to usurp the province of 
thinking. 

It would seem at first, therefore, that this book is one 
which should be reviewed only by a professional sociologist for 
the benefit of other sociologists. If that were so, it would hardly 
be reviewed in these columns, and certainly not by this reviewer. 
This is, in fact, a book which everyone seriously interested in the 
future of our society ought to read; and being the work of a 
mind not only powerful and learned, but intelligent and widely 
cultivated, and possessed of urbanity and wisdom, it is profitable 
reading quite independently of our prejudices either for or 
against the science of which the author is an exponent. The 
value of reading it is not dependent upon our accepting any 
particular conclusions, but resides rather in giving us a widened 
consciousness of the contemporary situation ; this is, indeed, one 
of that small number of books an acquaintance with which be- 
comes “experience.” To compare it with any other book 
published within the last few years must be misleading, but I 
hope that it will at least be read by all those to vhom the names 
of Borkenau and Peter Drucker have significance. 

I cannot attempt any account of the whole field that the book 
covers ; the most that one can do is to suggest the assumptions 
from which it starts. The dilemma of modern society is the 
apparent necessity of choice between freedom and organisation. 
The future of totalitarian society may seem very doubtful ; its 
structure may be very brittle, its cohesion superficial ; its ability 
to preserve even the level of civilisation which it inherited may 
vanish ; but it has undoubted advantages of efficiency in the 
present, and might conceivably succeed in bringing all other 
forms of social order to its own condition, even though that 
condition be deplorable. To Mannheim, as to many other 
thoughtful minds, the totalitarian orde a local attempt 
to cope with a malady which the whole world; it is a 
specific which only alters the phase of the disease. Society can- 
not be restored to the nineteenth century situation 5; 1t must alter 
its aims. Society cannot return to any earlier degree of 
simplicity ; it can only proceed to a more intelligent and thorough 
But freedom of kind is also for 
so the problem is, in ‘what areas of life are we to 


« 


is only 
infects 


organisation. some essential 
human beings ; 
have organisation and control, and in what areas are we to have 
freedom of action by voluntary associations and by individuals? 
Hence the phrase, which Dr. Mannheim has put into currency, 
“planning for freedom.” 

Such is a very crude summary of the premisses of the book. 
Incidental to their elaboration is a great deal of very penetrating 
analysis of the contemporary situation and its origins. The 
first impression of the reader on reviewing the author’s elaborate 
armament of social techniques, controls and scientific 
authority may be one of panic; or he may be unfairly biased 
by memories of one or another of Mr. Wells’s flimsier inven- 
tions. Overcome by the prospect of all this planning, the 
reader may wonder whether the “freedom” will not become 
illusory, and whether, human nature being what it is, the result 
will be any more tolerable than what has already been produced 
in Germany. One reason why people may respond in this way 
is that most of us, however radical, progressive or open-minded 
we flatter ourselves to be, have an unconscious determination 
towards the past: we tend to escape into the past and into the 
future at the same time, and refuse to acknowledge that the 


social 
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present is what it is and not another thing. But there js 4 
rejoinder of another kind. Dr. Mannheim is quite clea in 
understanding that “techniques” such as he is concerned with 
are neutral. He is quite ready to admit that they can be used fo, 
evil purposes as well as good. But there, he would say, the, 
are: for better or worse, we have a “ mass” and if we 
do not study how to use the techniques for good, then we mug 
certainly be prepared to see them used for evil. And when 
we have read and pondered his whole discussion we must face 
the question: “What is the alternative?” It can only be, | 
believe, that which we may call the “dark age attitude ”—wajt. 
ing, perhaps for many generations, for the storm of the machine 
age to blow over; retiring, with a few of the best books, to g 
small self-contained community, to till the soil and milk the 


1940 


society ; 


cow. That, like extreme pacifism, is an attitude with which there 
is no argument. But if we still look for any other attitude to 
adopt we must adjust our minds to consider Mannheim’s 


proposals with equanimity. 

One reason why this book is so substantial and impressive js 
the consistency with which the author confines himself to his 
terms of reference: this may cause misunderstanding on the 
part of those who hastily assume that he ought to be doing 
something that he has not attempted. And even if we under- 
stand the limitations I do not suggest we shall all accept his 
analysis everywhere. For instance, in his very important dis. 
cussion of the nature of élites he speaks of selection on the 
basis of blood, property and achievement, as if these represented 
a simple progression from an aristocratic, through a bourgeois, 
to a mass society. It might be argued, I think, that in the most 
productive periods of civilisation there had been all three, and 
that they had overlapped and partly fused. It is perhaps owing 
partly to the disintegration of élites that we may be considered 
to have no effective élite at all at the present time. But 
Dr. Mannheim reminds us that “we have no clear idea how 
the selection of élitas would work in an open mass society in 
which only the principle of achievement mattered ”; he has no 
more illusions about the future than about the past. He only 
asks the questions: “ What is the actual situation? ” and “ What, 
if we are to do anything, should we do about it?” That his 
answers are in terms of sociology, and not in those of religion, 
ethics, economics or political idealism, is a limitation which only 
affirms the value of the book. T. S. Extor. 


Back to Woodrow Wilson? 


A Lasting Peace. By Maxwell Garnett. With some chapters by 
H. F. Koeppler. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

WHEN war broke out last September, Dr. Maxwell Garnett wrote 
a letter to The Times about peace aims, and from that letter 
the present book has grown. Its preface is dated February 14th, 
1940, with a postscript of April 16th. The devastating speed at 
which German motorised columns, and our ideas with them, 
have moved during the past few weeks makes the question of 
dates important. It seems strangely difficult now to recapture 
the arm-chair mood in which this book, and many like it, was 
written. On the other hand, we know that the present emergency 
will and that we shall once more have to examine our 
permanent problems in a clear-headed way. 

Those who believe that the war—and still more the peace— 
will entail a fundamental upheaval of all our political ideas, and 
who are still searching for some hitherto undiscovered key to our 
problems, will be a little disappointed in Dr. Garnett’s book, 
which is on stereotyped lines. The removal of economic barriers, 
plebiscites, the protection of national minorities, the reduction 
of national armaments by international agreement, and a revivified 
League of Nations under a new name—these are the terms of 
Dr. Garnett’s lasting peace. A brief sketch of post-war history 
is used to point the need for collective security, and for peaceful 
change, apparently by process of “third-party judgement.” In 
this new order, “ the individual citizens of the uniting States must 
look on themselves as citizens of the Commonwealth. They must 
be ready to obey the Commonwealth in all those matters in 
which its authority is to be supreme.” Having got so far, Dr. 
Garnett rather mysteriously refuses to go the whole federal hog, 
retaining national governments, national armies and navies, and 
even national administration of colonies under an improved 
mandates system. Into the new order thus constituted he hopes 
to bring all Europe “west of Russia,” and several Asiatic and 
South American countries. 

In his introduction Dr. Garnett feels that he may be accused 
by critics of ignoring “the political backwardness of the greater 
part of mankind.” I confess that I, for one, had a different reac- 
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EXIT PRUSSIA 
Edgar Stern-Rubarth’s startling but practical plan for 
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HORACE WALPOLE 
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study.” The Times Lit. Supp. “Subtly and elegantly 
drawn.” Spectator. [Illustrated in collorype. Book 
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The Red Army 
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tion, Dr. Garnett’s programme is, in essence, the programme 
of 1919; and this programme failed not because the people were 
too backward for it, but because it, being a conflation of nine- 
teenth-century political thought, was—even then—too backward 
for the people. I find it hard to believe that the post-war 
generation can be rallied under this tattered banner. The peasant 
of Eastern Europe is interested no longer in national self-deter- 
mination or in minority rights, but in an economic system which 
will enable him to live; and in Western Europe the younger 
generation is thinking in terms, not of nineteenth-century 
liberalism—of political rights and economic liberties which it does 
not know how to use—but of a new social order, and a strong 
central economic directing authority. It seems to me unpromising 
to look for salvation today among the ideals of 1919. But for 
those who think otherwise Dr. Garnett will be a useful guide. 


E. H. Carr. 
The Artistry of the Church 
The Life of Percy Dearmer. By Nan Dearmer. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Mars. Percy DEARMER has done us a good service in writing the 
memoirs of her husband, a man of singular charm and of very 
varied capacities. Dearmer had a passionate belief in the Church 
of England, an institution which inspires loyalty in many, 
but passionate attachment in very few. But Dearmer believed 
with all his heart that the Church of England was the very soul 
of the English people, and had the power to give to the world a 
contribution to a Catholic Christianity as valuable as the English 
Ste could contribute towards the civilisation of the world. 
This witness, he felt, was chiefly withheld through the failure 
of the Church to manifest the beauty of the spiritual life. Like 
his friend, Arthur Clutton-Brock, he believed that the chief 
unconscious cause of unhappiness today is deprivation of beauty. 
Dearmer, therefore, devoted his energies to a manifestation of 
the beauty of worship. He believed that there was no possible 
excuse for ugliness or slipshod methods in the worship of the 
~hurch. If people objected that bad poetry and vulgar colour- 
ing were dear to the hearts of the people he would reply that many 
people liked adultery or stealing, and that if we genuinely 
believed that God was manifested in beauty, quite as really as in 
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righteousness, we had no more right to tolerate ugliness in the 
Christian life than immorality. 

Though Dearmer had developed a shyness which arose Partly 
from the suspicion and want of recognition by the Chur 
which dogged his life and made him feel that he was an outcay 
in the Church which he so passionately loved, he was, in him. 
self, the most humble and most brotherly of men. His absorp- 
tion in social reform arose from his belief that the failure to 
share the good things of this life was the cause of the ugliness 
and drabness which killed out the joy of living. The glory of 
external worship could never exist while the Church refused that 
brotherhood which manifests itself in willingness to share 
communal pattern of living. 

Dearmer was unfortunate in living under the rule of tha 
great and good Primate, Randall Davidson, for the one side of 
Church life to which Davidson was completely blind was the 
whole aesthetic aspect of its corporate life. He could not 
understand how a serious man could devote his life to revoly. 
tionising the colour and fabrics, the poetry and music of the 
Church. Therefore, Davidson was not only uninterested jp 
Dearmer’s activities, but found it difficult not to regard him as 
a frivolous and profane person. Dearmer seriously believed 
that many people disliked the Bible because its binding ang 
print were of the devil, and so they never got beyond their 
hatred of its outward form. Davidson, like most leaders of his 
day, regarded all this as childish and mawkish, and consequently 
Dearmer never had any chance offered n of working in any 
important centre where he could show what the beauty of 
Church worship could be. When, at the close of his life, he 
came to Westminster Abbey his energy was well-nigh exhausted, 

As Dearmer grew older his range of interest was constantly 
widening. He brought out in Body and Soul the best text-book 
on the religious aspect of psychotherapy. He was almost the 
only parson of his day to see the far-reaching significance of 
psychical research in its bearing upon belief ir the supranormal 
elements of the Gospel story. 

In False Gods he gave to very many people a new idea of what 
idolatry meant in its modern guise of confusing God with 
Mammon. In The Legend of Hell he pointed out how large 
a proportion of the doctrines which vex and shock sensitive 
minds in popular Christianity are fouad only in the Gospel of 
Matthew, and are not regarded as above suspicion by moder 
theologians. Perhaps Dearmer was not a great theologian, but he 
had a genius for saying with crystal clearness what the pundits 
of learning were saying in language which never reached the 
common man. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, in his generous 
Dearmer’s delightful memoir, rightly says that Dearmer’s chief 
contribution to the religion of his day was to show forth the 
holiness of beauty. His ideas about the outward beauty of 
ceremonial are only now exercising immense influence both in 
the Roman and Anglican Churches, and the Church on its 
artistic side will owe a profound debt to the editor of The 
English Hymnal and Songs of Praise, and to Mrs. Dearmer for 
making him known to those to whom he was always an enigma 

HAROLD ANSON. 
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Cardinal Ximenes 


Grand Inquisitor. By Walter Starkie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 183s.). 
CARDINAL XIMENES is one of the most remarkable men in the 
history of Western Europe. More than any of her kings, he was 
the architect of Spain’s greatness, and the imprint of his colossal 
personality has not yet disappeared from his native land. 

The key to his character was that bare and rigid sense ol 
justice which drove him, as a young man, to suffer imprisonment 
rather than forgo his just right to a benefice. It would have 
been easier, pleasanter, and a great deal more convenient for 
Ximenes and his family, had he bowed to circumstances. But 
such was not his way, either then or at any later period in his 
life. He rose to power unwillingly and late; by choice he would 
have lived the life of an ascetic, remote from the world. The 
greater part of his active political career, as Archbishop 0 
Toledo, as Regent during the absence and after the death o! 
King Ferdinand, fell in the last two decades of his long life 
Hastening to greet the new King, the man who was to be the 
Emperor Charles V, he died at Roa, at the age of eighty. By 
the time he rose to power, therefore, he had already wrestled 
with and solved the personal problem, and had put from him 
in the cloister, many years before he was called to public life 
the vanities of private interest and personal ambition. He con- 
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trolled the policies of this world with a mind concentrated upon 
the next. 

In spite of Mr, Starkie’s persuasive arguments, Protestant 
readers will hardly sympathise with the Cardinal’s anti-Jewish, 
anti-Moorish policy. Research has softened the sharp blacks and 
whites of past history to a dull grey; we are aware now that the 
Spanish Inquisition has been exaggerated and the Elizabethan 
burnings of Catholics too conveniently overlooked. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, as Mr. Starkie points out, were not a 
time in which anyone thought twice about burning people alive 
for other offences besides religion. Yet, for all Ximenes 
must seem to the modern mind more of a totalitarian than a 
democratic hero, and our sympathies are not at present attuned 
to him. But if his policy is hard to understand, the sincerity 
with which he carried it out commands respect. His shattering 
attack on the foreign religious elements within the country, the 
Moors and the Jews, and his enlightened reform of the Spanish 
Church, enabled Catholicism in Spain, alone in all Europe, to 
withstand altogether the earthquake of the ensuing century. 
Both in the historical and in the personal sense, Ximenes was a 
great man 

Mr. Starkie realises this, and approaches the awe-inspiring 
subject with humility. But humility is not enough. Using that 
perilous medium, the “ fictionalised ” biography, he has sought to 
explain a complex character and a complex age by interlarding 
history with conversational and imaginative passages. He works 
hard to make the sun shine and the winds blow and the 
bustling, brilliant, dangerous age come to life. There is nothing 
inherently wrong with the method, except that for success in 
this instance it demands the psychological insight of Dostoevsky 
and the scholastic rectitude of Lord Acton. Mr. Starkie has pro- 
duced a pleasantly readable book. C. V. WEDGWOOD. 
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Another Lost Leader 
The Last Ditch. 
Mr. MacNeice’s poetry can be divided into three more or less 
distinct kinds. There are, firstly, those poems in which the 
defects of modern society appear to have induced an attitude 
of pessimism or indifference ; secondly, those in which is ex- 
pressed, with or without reference to causes, a desire to escape 
from that society; and thirdly, those in which the defects of 
society sre analysed, and the intimate problem produced by them 
faced, if not solved, with a statement of personal philosophy. 
To the third kind, in which—otherwise than in the work of most 
of Mr. MacNeice’s contemporaries—the philosophical statement 
issued from personal conviction, and not from an act of faith 
in any formal political or religious creed, belong nearly all Mr. 
MacNeice’s poems. In this book there are 
unfortunately no poems of this kind. 


By Louis MacNeice. (Cuala Press. 12s. 6d. 


most successful 

The most important group of poems is devoted to an attempt 
to say something about the war. Mr. MacNeice has followed 
Mr. Auden in the flight to America, but his attitude is not quite 
that of his affronted cenfréres who so noisily wash their hands 
of Europe in the security of another continent. Mr. MacNeice’s 
detachment is lackadaisical and smug, where theirs is purpose- 
ful and fierce; if he has any moral convictions, he keeps them to 


When the war started he was in Ireland, and he seems 
} 


himseif. 





almost to have thought of the event merely as something which 
detracted from the enjoyment of a holiday. The intensity of his 
feelings is measured by his annoyance, amid the rustic pleasures 
of Cushendun, at the intrusion of wireless bulletins ; and by his 
laments at tl absence, for which the war seems somehow to 
have been responsible, of someone to whom he w d have liked 
to have been making love. These poems express facile, negative 
emotions in a colloquial, undisciplined style: 
The bulletins and the gladiators beset me 
Casting a blight on the Irish day, 
And you beyond the clamour of Manhattan 
Are terribly far away 
In a nd which is a legend for me alre 
\ dream that has come untrue, 
For now, my love, there is more than the At 
Dividing me from you 
TI wwdry nostalgia and rhythmical slovenlines these line 
might suggest that they had been written for the express purp« 
of being set to jazz. It would be unfair to say that they are 
typical, for they are admittedly about the worst lines in the bi 
But even the best in this group do not belong to a different order 
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MacNeice at his best is delightfully skilful 
ind atmosphere, and there are pleasant lines even in 
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this sequence. But their general effect is to create an unlovely jp 
pression of defeatism and untimely irresponsibility, Heaye. 
knows that no one wants Mr. MacNeice to add to the barrage »; 
metrical uplift which is so fearsomely being manufactured , 
hearten an ailing world, but it seems reasonable to suggest the 
poets should not write about the war unless they have somethin, 
more worthwhile to make than a parade of private pessimism =i 
frustration. In other words, if they cannot lead mankind toward 
the future, they should surrender leadership to acknowledge 
legislators and keep their mouths shut. DerexK V; RSCHOYLE 


A Great Novel 
A Hero of Our Own Times. 
and Cedar Paul. 


By Lermontoff. Translated by Ex, 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) eke 
“One of the world’s masterpieces of fiction” is a stale Phrase 
but it must be used of Lermontoff’s single novel, published j, 
1840, the year before his death, at the age of twenty-six, ins 
duel. A passionate admirer of Pushkin and an importan 
exponent of the mal du siécle, Lermontoff is better known as 

poet: his narrative poems, of which Thamar is the most fam a 
over here, would seem to be all that Byron failed to achieve i; 
The Corsair, Parisina, &c. No doubt his poems are as essentially 
untranslatable as those of Pushkin ; but A Hero of Our Oxy 
Times, relying less on the pure music of language, comes through 
with a beauty that is startlingly fresh and a truth that makes the 
title as apt now as it was in 1840. : 

Nearly all great novels belong to a series ; one is conscioy 
that is to say, of their relation to other novels by the same autho; 
—of his development of a certain character from a sketch in, 
previous book, of his attempt to treat more thoroughly a them: 
he had used before; and so on. Anna Karenina, The Idiv, 
David Copperfield, Diana of the Crossways, Le Meédecin é 
Campagne: none of these are ever thought of—or indeed ar 
thinkable—out of relation to the novels which preceded and 
succeeded them in the progress of the artist’s maturing vision, 
But there are a few notable exceptions to this rule—books which 
preserve an obstinate isolation, which repel the contact of othe 
books, standing out above the moving mass of literature like gull 
perched on a breakwater. Such are Adolphe, Servitude « 
Grandeur Militatres, Sainte-Beuve’s Volupté, La Confession &ur 
Enfant du Siécle, Fromentin’s Dominique—and the novel x 
present under review. It can hardly be an accident that all thes 
are deeply personal books, the heroic confessions of similar! 
divided souls characterised by that combination of aloof irony 
tenderness and implacable egotism which is in none of ther 
more skilfully displayed than in the character of Lermontof 
partial self-portrait, Pechorin. 

The story of this lonely, proud and fatally attractive man 
distributed over four main episodes, an interlude and an epilogue 
In the first two chapters we are shown the hero through the eye 
of his brother officers; we assist at his disastrous intrigue with 
the Circassian girl, Bela; we watch him reject (this is a brief bu 
most poignant passage) the friendship of a man he has forgotten 
but who has not forgotten him. Then we have his own dian 
wpened under our eyes and can henceforward judge him by hi 
standards. He narrowly escapes being drowned b 
smuggiers; this episode—Taman—was considered by Tcheh 
to be the best short story ever written, and it is indeed a master 
piece of the sinister, with a breath-taking mystery as of a mis 
thai iit ing a brilliantly lit, macabre group 
then sweeping across again, before any gesture or action can bk 
expiained. The fourth episode, Princess Mary, is by fx 
the longest and most psychologically elaborate; in it Pechori 
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teils—and in telling analyses 


seduction of a girl whom he does not love 


his dishonest coxcemb of a rival, Grushnitsky, in a ridiculous 
tra duel, which is described with a dry savagery that make 
it possibly the best scene of its kind in all fiction. The stag 
thus cleared, Pechorin tells the girl he was only leading her 
for the fun of the thing, and having satisfied himself 
her hatred, passes on in his cloud of ironic fatalism. “I co 
understand wanting a thing and fighting for it; but hope is! 
good.” One is reminded of Kierkegaard 

Chis episode is an astonishingly perfect delineation of th 
very common type of neurotic temperament which can truly & 


such an ut 
itera 


of itself, with Pechorin: “No one else can have 
ceasing desire to be loved, and in no one else is evil so 
tive.” If one should distinguish a fault in the book, it lies, ! 
think, in the wretchedness and fatuity of the character 


Grushnitsky, who is really too poor a foil for the hero, and thu 
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. Shield Clubs and many Mobile Cant 












YOU would like to go to the help of such people—but you are 
not able to do so. Your gift—plus The Salvation Army—CAN 
serve them. To maintain this vast work for a minute costs £2. 


WON'T YOU BUY A FEW “ MINUTES” TO-DAY ? 











Every minute counts! 
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inevitably lowers the tone of the tragedy. The rest of the 
characters, on the other hand, are both well selected and exactly 
observed; and the landscapes in which they move are described 
with brief but poetical sureness of touch. 

An English translation of this book appeared in 1928; it was 
by R. Merton and read well. The only advantage of the present 
one which I can discern (of exactitude I am not competent to 
speak) is that of a slightly greater fluency. Its language is more 
“modern” in tone and occasionally becomes inappropriate: a 
Russian princess, in 1840, would not, I seem to feel, tell anyone 
to “dry up.” Apart from a few little blemishes of this kind, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul’s version does succeed in conveying the extra- 
ordinary clarity and distinction of this most wonderful book. 

Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST. 


Fiction 
The Mixture as Before. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 8s.) 
Mrs. Oliver Cromwell. By Margaret Irwin. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 
I Fell for a Sailor. 7s. 6d.) 


By Fred Urquhart. (Duckworth. 


Best Stories of Theodora Benson. By Theodora Benson. (Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
DurinG last week I read the above four collections of short 


stories, and I swear I read them conscientiously. Their authors 
are as different from each other in manner as any four writers 
in English might happen to be; one of them has long been held 
a master in this literary form, as in others, but no one of the 
four falls below a decent technical standard, and all carry a 
certain personal oddity, both in selection and in workmanship. 
Yet I have to confess that with only two days gone since I finished 
reading these books, I have difficulty in recalling any portion of 
the contents of any one of them. Some re-turning of the pages 
will presently mend this situation, but will hardly rouse me to 
enthusiasm in appraisal 

The fault is largely the time’s; last week the Belgian king’s 
capitulation and the great retreat to Dunkirk might have made a 
Tolstoy seem small beer, and perhaps such a recorder of events 
as Thucydides the only justifiable offset of our daily papers. 
This is hard luck for living authors, who, whatever else they 
may also have to be just now, will surely best serve the common 
battle by continuing also to be writers, as long as ink and paper 
hold out, and though no one should have time or heart to read 
them at the moment. However, there is a great deal of hard 
luck around at present, towards which reasonable people of all 
professions are having to adopt a philosophic and proportionate 
calm 

Mr. Somerset Maugham can, however, “look Time’s leaguer 
down.” The body of his work awaits now, in unusually orderly 
fashion, and very politely, the delayed judgement of posterity. 
Some time ago its author decided, with characteristic temperate- 
ness, that he had written all that he chose to write of theatre ; 
and, presenting The Mixture As Before, he says: “I have now 
written between eighty and ninety stories, I shall not write any 
more.” Other writers will marvel, I think—half-enviously but 
also with self-comforting reservations—at these wise, systematic 
decisions, which reveal a very rare and salutary attitude to suc- 
cess. But they are, after all, the decisions of a successful man— 
and success is, as Mr. Maugham instructs by his exemplary 
addiction to the snaffle, a tricky mount. Still, as between courage 
and prudence, some tastes cannot but regret it when great talent 
too rigorously chooses the latter standard ; for surely when dis- 
cretion is so much of a writer’s native strength, the more difficult 
and therefore finally the safer thing would be to match wu ar 
least evenly with violence, to win a fuller and less neatly pre- 
dictable contest. By which I only mean to say that the clipped 
and narrow wisdom of Mr. Maugham’s later work has usually 
seemed to me a shade too narrow and clipped for everlastingness, 
and that here again, in this collection of stories which we are to 
take as his last, I find the values somewhat too rigidly diminished 
by formal cynicism ; I find many of the characters dealt with 
worthy not so much of the restraint bestowed upon them as of 
total silence, and something always disaproints me in the manipu- 
lation of circumstantial irony. The bitterness is actually not 
bitter enough ; the highest values are never fully assaulted and 
the lowest are sometimes mocked a little too gently ; personal 
passion is so much eschewed as almost here and there to threaten 
formality with silliness. However, here certainly is what the 
author claims: the mixture as before, which, since it is indeed 


, 


so carefully mixed, will undoubtedly, in these days of violent 
change, be welcomed with an added warmth by the author’s 
countless admirers 
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Miss Irwin gives us, between novels, let us hope, 
bag of short stories, none of which, I confess, seemed to me 
relate themselves to the best of her usual work. Mrs Olin 
Cromwell is in fact not a short story at all, but the interest, 
and very rough synopsis for a novel ; the other stories touch 2 
Irish country life and Irish “troubles,” Cromwellian fr 
twentieth century ; also smartish London and Riviera life. Be 
all have a magazine gloss which is unexpected and disappointiny 
in the work of this distinguished writer. 7 

Mr. Urquhart is a talented young Scottish wriier who cover 
a wide field of observation, and manifests wit and tendernes 
but his technique is untidy, and he is menaced by sentimentalip 
However, he has a nice ear for dialogue, and I imagine that }, 
is perhaps at present a better novelist than short story writer 

Miss Theodora Benson presents us with her best short stories 
wherein she skips amusingly enough over the face of the globe 
east and west, and at her ease everywhere. The tales are slick 
with slickly, amusing dialogue and heroines of magazine-coye, 
looks. But gentleness can be glimpsed sometimes under ty 
Vogue allure. Kate O’Brtex 


a very Mixed 


Shorter Notices 


The Story and the Fable. 
(Harrap. 11s.) 





An Autobiography by Edwin Muir 


Mr. Muir was born in 1887, the son of an Orkney farmer, His 
childhood in the islands, family life, and early schooling o- 
here described simply and with nostalgic charm. He was a 
sensitive child, much troubled by dreads and dreams and inhibi. 
tions, which did not finally leave him until 1922, when he had 
been psycho-analysed and was happily married. The latter yea 
marked a definite break in Mr. Muir’s life, and he has therefore 
ended this volume there. As an afterthought he has appended 
some extracts from a diary kept between 1937 and 1939 when 
he was writing the autobiography. They are not uninteresting 
in themselves, but they seem out of place tacked on to a nan. 
tive so orderly and well rounded off. The story itself move 
from Orkney to Glasgow, whither the Muir family migrated and 
where for the most part they perished. Edwin held a success. 
of ill-paid and uncongenial positions—in a beer-bottling factory 
a bone-crushing firm (almost too realistically described), and x 
on. Always he loved books and wanted to be a writer. His 
first poems he sent to A. R. Orage, who printed them in Tix 
New Age. Orage advised him in his reading, and he becan 
for a time a fanatical student of Nietzsche. Eventually he four 
his way to London and important literary beginnings. Th 
story proper ends with a short but charming account of sever 
years which Mr. and Mrs. Muir spent in Prague and Dresden 
Some may complain that the book lacks humour and contain 
too many descriptions of dreams, but most intelligent readen 
will find it a moving and distinguished account of a man’ 
physical, mental and spiritual growth in days of darkness. 


By Harold Dearden. 128. 6d. 


In The Wind of Circumstance Dr. Dearden gave a frank ané 
fascinating account of the first thirty years of his life. Tim 
and Chance purports to be a sequel or continuation, but in the 
event turns out to be more of a scrap-book than an ordered 
narrative. It begins with a series of extracts from the diary 
which Dr. Dearden kept when he was M.O. of a Guards 
battalion at the front in the last war. Like all this author’ 
writings, they are pointed, dramatic and often unforeseen. (Who 
would expect a neurotic officer in the trenches to produce fresh 
if finally inconclusive, evidence as to the identity of Jack the 
Ripper?) After the war, the doctor had no job and no capital 
In a desperate attempt to acquire the latter, he undertook a 
extravagantly improbable transatlantic adventure on behalf o 
Mr. Clarence Hatry, and on the proceeds established himsel! 
as a consulting psychologist in the West End of London. In 
this career he was extremely successful, as is here shown by 4 
number of absorbing casebook histories. After the successfu 
production of a play called Interference, Dr. Dearden left Harley 
Street for Fleet Street, and we leave him vainly endeavouring « 
rejoin the Army. Even if this volume lacks some of the out 
standing qualities of its predecessor, it has proved sufficiently 
enthralling to hold the attention during the fourth week 0 
May, 1940, and that should be praise enough. 


Time and Chance. (Heinemann. 


Wales England Wed. By Ernest Rhys. (Dent. 15s.) 


Ir and when the literary history of the last fifty years come 
to be written im the tranquillity of the two thousands, many o 
our present-day pundits will assuredly be relegated to footnotes 
in favour of achievements now modestly concealed or taken for 
granted. One likely so to re-emerge is Mr. Ernest Rhys, who 10 
the early years of this century suggested to J. M. Dent that 
what was wanted was a cheap and popular series of the world’s 
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best books—on a scale far more elaborate than that of the 
Camelot Series which Rhys had already edited io: the Walter 
Scott publishing company. So in 1906 was born Everyman’s 
Library—probably the greatest boon to readers of all kinds in 
the history of printing. Today, as most people know, the series 
includes close on a thousand titles, and Mr. Rhys has throughout 
played the part of general editor. A conception so magnificently 
carried out naturally takes first place in one’s reading of this 
autobiographical volume, though the whole of Mr. Rhys’s life 
is gaily and engagingly described. Youthful work as 2 ccal- 
viewer in a Northumberland mine, the break-through into 
literature (apparently an easier matter in the nineties than in the 
overcrowded Grub Street of today), a very happy marriage, a 
growing circle of literary friendships—all much as one would 
expect, but told with considerable charm. Mr. Rhys has done 
the state some service, and we know it. 


Modern Humour. 
Bozman. (Everyman’s Library 


Chosen and edited by Guy Pocock and M. M. 
2s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an anthology drawn from the work of the better known 
English professional humorists of today, with a few pieces written 
in their lighter moments by more solemn authors—such as Mr. 
T. S. Eliot and Sir Arthur Eddington—thrown in. It reads rather 
like a bound volume of Punch minus the illustrations, though a 
surprisingly small proportion of the matter included is, in fact, 
drawn from that journal. In the present reviewer the book pro- 
duced an effect of the profoundest tedium, though a few isolated 
pieces, such as Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Miriam Codd and Mr. 
J. B. Morton’s mirroring of the Law, are decidedly agreeable. 
It is odd that nothing by Mr. Peter Fleming or Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh, surely apart from Mr. Wodehouse England’s best pair 
of humorous writers, is included; and American humour is 
rather inadequately represented by Mr. Frank Sullivan’s Cliché 
Expert, Don Marquis, Margaret Halsey, and Marie de L. Welch. 
Some of the matter included was demonstrably never intended 
tc be funny, though it is in its effect at least as humorous as 
much that was. 

Macmillan. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by M. Epstein. 


20S. 


Year-Book for 1940 has been abbreviated 
by Herr Hitler. Austria had gone from the 1939 edition; in 
the new volume Czecho-Slovakia and Poland still appear, 
but in their new status they call for less space than in their 
old. Under Great Britain there still appear full details of naval 
construction up to and including the estimates of 1939-40, as 
well as of ships in commission, but the Air Force section is 
discreetly brief. The statistical tables with which the book is 
prefaced, especially those on the world production of petroleum 
and iron and steel, are particularly opportune at the present time. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book is as invaluable as ever to anyone 
who desires to base his views of the international outlook on 
accurate information. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITION; 
No. 39 


ALMOST everyone who has the habit of reading attaches par. 
ticular value to some book which, though neither unduly difficy) 
to obtain nor essentially appealing to an eclectic taste, is yp. 
known to the average reader. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2 
and {1 1s. are offered for the most interesting recommendations 
of such a book, in not more than 300 words. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “Com. 
petition No. 39.” Entries must be delivered by first post on Friday. 
June 14th, 1940. Envelopes should bear a 2}d. stamp. No — can 
be returned. Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future 
competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 37 


COMPETITORS were invited to perpetrate original 
howlers ” in connexion with any five of ten given sentences and 
phrases. Some of the phrases are generally associated with 
cla «cal howlers, and since the judge was not in a position to 
probe the motives of competitors, disqualification was the fate 
of those who submitted “Arms and poison for the dog” fo; 
arma virumque cano ; “ father of twins” for pas de deux ; or “in 
a drunken voice” for sotto voce. A few other ingenious errors 
had a slightly familiar ring, but since documentary evidence of 
their origin was not forthcoming, their sponsors were assumed 
to be their authors. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coiite was 
attempted by almost every competitor. “It is certainly not the 
Prime Minister who is cute” (R. P. Fleming) was the mos 
agreeable version, closely followed by “It is only the Prime 
Minister—not anyone who counts” (W. H. S. Truell)—the latter 
the most pleasing form of a sentiment of which there were many 
slight variants—and “It’s only the Premier’s father with gout” 
(O. Haward). Pas de deux was also brilliantly rendered by Mr. 
Truell as “ Virgin birth ”; other agreeable efforts were “ A lovers’ 
walk” (A. J. F. Monro), “Atheism” (Miss L. Leschke), and 
“double negative” (Gordon Hawes). Arma _ virumque cano 
produced “the arm was poisoned by the dog” (Miss S. B 
Owsley), “arms dog the man” (Mrs. Teague), and “an armed 
man in a canoe” (F. H. Hills). Sotto voce, apart from numerous 
variants of the classical translation, inspired only one of the 
prize-winners and Towanbucket, who described it as “ Italian for 
a low vice.” Maginot Line was admirably rendered by Colonel 
Fuller as “the route of the Magi,” but drew nothing else of 
note, and Fifth Column was similarly unproductive. The best 
versions of Deus ex machina were “mechanised religion” 
(Douglas Hawson) and “ God is outside the machine” (C. E. D 
de Labulliere). Towanbucket had an admirable description oi 
Horse-power in “the number of horses it took to pull a motor- 
car before motor-cars were invented.” The best versions of I] 
se recule pour mieux sauter were “ He is voluntarily retiring for 
the improvement of his health” (C. E. D. de Labilliere) and “He 
replaces his bathing-drawers to dive better” (Mrs. S. Gordon 
The best products of Le bon de Phistoire were “The historic 
nurse” (Walter J. Douglas), “the governess of the historian” 
(Miss L. Leschke), “the dry bones of history ” (Douglas Hawson), 
and Towanbucket’s “ Le bon de Phistoire is another name for the 
Maid of Orleans.” 

The entries of three competitors stood out from the rest of 
a large entry, though none managed to do without the regulation 
Prime Minister. As they seemed of precisely equal merit, the’ 
are each awarded a prize of a book token for {1 Is. 
Prize-winning entries. 

Pas de deux.—The peace of God. 

Arma virumque cano.—Love me, love my dog. 

Sotto voce.—Set to music. 

Ce n’est que le premier pas qui covte—It ism the Prime Minister 
who counts. 


Il se recule pour mieux sauter.—Remember to look before you leap 
Guy INNES 


choolboy’s 


Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coitite.—It is only the Prime Minister 


—not that he counts. 
Fifth column.—Gibraltar ; the last of the Pillars of Hercules 
Deus ex machina.—A machine-made idol. 
Maginot Line.—An imaginary black line drawn round France ; 

English have a thin red line. 
Arma virumque cano.—A canoe carrying arms and men. 

Mrs. LONSDaLE RAGG 

Arma virumque cano.—With the full force of his arm and cane. 
Fifth column.—Tens of thousands. 


Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cowte.—It isn’t only the Prim 


Minister who counts. 
Il se recule pour mieux sauter—He recoils from frying honey-bees 
Le bon de l’histoire —The handmaid of history 
M. A. HartTLess 
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WHERE TO STAY 


by Ashley Courtenay 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Paderewski: Piano Concerto in A Minor, Op. 17. J. Sanroma 
and the Boston Promenade Orchestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
H.M.V. 16s.) 
THIS is a very sensible piece of rescue-work. This concerto was 
an early composition of Paderewski’s, now little known; though 
it seems to have been written strongly under the influence of 
Dvorak, it has considerable originality in some of its elements, 
and is certainly as well worth listening to as, say, much of Elgar. 
The second movement, marked Romanza, 1s much the most 
satisfactory; it is a genuinely accomplished piece of romantic 
writing, well-planned, imaginative and poetic. The first move- 
ment is more conventional, but for the most part pleasant; the 
third is a regrettable anti-climax of brassy sound. The pianist, 
whose name was unknown to me, is a musician of considerable 
skill, though unfortunately not at his best in the slow movement. 
The orchestral playing is very adequate. Though the recording 
is not of the first class, it should be a point of honour among 
collectors to buy this set, so much more welcome than an 
entirely satisfactory reissue of a work of which half a dozen 
good recordings are already available. 
Lili 


A Major, Op. 47 Kreutzer). 


(Parlophone. 


(The 


24 
248. 


Beethoven: Sonata in 
Kraus and Simon Goldberg 


Or the two ways of playing the Kreutzer Sonata—as chamber 


music or as a work for the concert hall—the majority of per- 
formers choose the second. This is an example of the other 
method of approach, and an extremely good one. There is no 


display of fireworks in either the first or the last movements, in 
the latter of which the deliberate avoidance of brilliance is indeed 
perhaps carried too far. But the lyrical passages are given a 


remarkable depth of expression, and the whole performance has 
great subtlety and freshness of approach. The recording of both 


instruments is flawless. 


Roy Bargy and White- 
6d 


George Gershwin: Piano Concerto in F. 

man’s Concert Orchestra. (Brunswick. 10s 
anvone with half a guinea to spend on a recorded joke— 

here is a highly recommended 


For 
though a rather stale joke by now 


set. George Gershwin, who lived from 1898 to 1937, achieved 
fame anc presumably fortune some seventeen years ago through 
the publication of a highly successful piece entitled Rhapsody in 
Blue, as a result of which he was for a brief period retarded as 
a kind of link between musical intellectuals and the devotees ot 
jazz ‘his work is chiefly remarkable for the ineptitude of ‘ts 
use of the piano in a work labelled piano concerto. The 


rhythmical incongruities no longer possess the power to startle, 
and the harmonic effects, which to be 
raised, depress with their obviousness. In 
there idea, but as a 
concerto is no more than an anthology of the experiments of the 
As such it 


once caused eyebrows 


sSaze 


mM occasional pa 


is the glimmering of an original whole the 


a past decade. possesses a 


second-rate writers of 


certain historic charm. 

Brahms: Fourth Symphony. Karl Bohm and the Saxon State 
Orchestra H.M.V. 33s. 

THERE are at least three good earlier recordings of this sym- 

phony—one of them was produced only about six months ago— 


and this set, though good enough in the recording, it not par- 
ticularly exciting in the performance. ‘The conductor is a sedate 
end competent musician, with litte of the impulsive fire that is 


desirable in an interpreter of Brahms. 


Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
Columbia. 30s. 


Tchaikowsky: Fifth Symphony. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


For anyone who wants a new recording of this symphony, so 
full of pleasant music and so defective as a whole, this set may 
be enthusiastically recommended. It is a very level-headed and 
unornate performance, faithfully recorded. 

Scarlatti: Sonata in 


Bach-Hess: Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring ; 


G Major. Myra Hess H.M.V. 3s 
Or all the single records issued in the course of the last two 
months, this is infinitely the most desirable. Miss Hess made 


another recording of the Bach chorale some ten years ago, but it 


was not nearly so good as this, and anyone who has an affection 
for this grave and exquisite piece of music will find this a record 
in a thousand. Her performance of the little Scarlatti sonata is 
scarcely less enjoyable D. V. 
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By CUSTOS 

Like the B.E.F., financial markets have fought rearguard 
action with tremendous doggedness and with astonishing suc. 
cess. True, there has been a sharp contrast between the gilt. 
edged and equity sections, but that does not alter the essential 
fact that investors as a whole have stood firm. Some Selling 
there must always be: the advantage which gilt-edged have en. 
joyed is a modest stream of buying orders. In the speculative 
groups, and especially in home rails and industrial equities 
small sales have found no cushion of buying, and jobbers, act. 
ing as men of business, have had no course open to them but 
to lower their prices. 

In conditions such as now surround Throgmorton Street | 
see little use in blaming the weakness in the industrial market 
on the timidity of jobbers or the rapacity of “ bears.” Jobbers 
must protect themselves, and as for the “ bears,’ I doubt 
whether they have been responsible for any real weight of selj- 
ing. The trouble, as I have said, has not been the pressure to 
sell, but the complete inhibition of buying. If and when buyers 
reappear jobbers will be glad enough to put prices up quite 
sharply. Why is money avoiding the speculative groups and 
concentrating on gilt-edged? 


GILT-EDGED OR EQUITIES? 


Part of the answer is that the Government is constantly re- 
minding us that it needs all we can afford to lend in the 
financing of the war effort. In the case of the large institu. 
tions whose buying is an important factor, especially in these 
days of quiet markets, this official “reminder” now amounts 
to a request that funds should be held back for subscription 
to the coming war loans. Individual investors, a'though not 
subject to the same degree of control, also feel that it is more 
patriotic to take 3 per cent. on gilt-edged than to seek 6, 7 or 
possibly 10 per cent. on speculative securities. Then, of 
course, the Government has done its best-—and a very formid- 
able best it is—to reinforce the appeal to patriotism by an 
appeal tc the investor’s commercial sense. By its successful 
defence of the cheap money position in Lombard Street, the 
imposition of minimum prices and its determined fight against 
the forces of inflation, the Treasury has done a great deal to 
convince investors that it is not mereiy virtuous but good busi- 
ness to buy gilt-edged stocks. 

Unfortunately, helping gilt-edged, while it has every just 
fication in war conditions, has involved the Government in 
delivering several heavy blows at the equity investor. Anti- 
inflation measuies, the 100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax and 
the like, all rob equities of their major attraction, which con- 
sists in the chance of higher net earnings and dividends. with 
their coroilary of capital appreciation. Add to these officially- 
imposed curbs on the equity market the checks implied m 
reduced consumption, rising taxation, loss of foreign assets and 
now the risk of physical damage from air raids or invasion, and 
you have an ample explanation of the widespread falls in home 
industrials, home rai!s and most other groups of speculative 
shares. Already the divergent trends in gilt-edged and indus- 
trial equity prices have widened the difference in yields to 
about 3} per cent. That could not be justified on any reason 
able view of the effects of taxation or reduced consumption. 
There remains, however, the wholly unassessable risk of 
damage from enemy action. Nobody can estimate how heavy 
the blows will be or where they will fall. I think it is worth 
remembering, all the same, that fundamentally gilt-edged prices 
must depend on the maintenance of our productive power. 


DIVIDEND LIMITATION DROPPED 


In abandoning the dividend limitation plan—apart from the 
ban on capital bonuses—the Treasury has shown courage and 
good sense. As soon as the Chancellor announced the increase 
in Excess Profits Tax from 60 to 100 per cent. it became 
apparent that the retention of the ban on capital bonus dis- 
tributions was all that was really required in the way of legis 
lation to achieve the main object of dividend limitation, namely, 
to prevent large extra sums being paid to investors and thus 
swelling private spending-power. Already the vast majority ol 


companies have adopted a conservative dividend policy, and 
this will now be reinforced by the Chancellor’s request [ot 
co-operation along these lines. 

Continued 


m page 794 
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Our debt to Canada 
grows apace 


With unstinting self-sacrifice, Canadians 
have placed, and are placing, their 
resources at the disposal of the 
Motherland. 


With deepest | 
gratitude | 


let us all endeavour to repay that debt, 
in some measure, by seeing that grants- 
in-aid of the work of the needy Church in 
Canada, are not only maintained in full— 
but increased. 


Contributions should be addressed to the 
Secretary 


OLONIAL & |. 
ONTINENTAL 








HURCH SOCIETY 


Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Cheques may be sent direct to Society’s account, 


9, Serjeants’ 
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VICTORY 





74.000 died from 
Cancer last year. Their 
tragic end should 
resolve us all to make 





even greater efforts to 


combat and defeat the 
grave menace of this 
disease. 

Here at The Royal 
Cancer Hospital our 
resources are being 
extended to the utmost 
limits. The work of 
Treatment and 
Research, despite the 


An tin Goddess War, continues unaba- 
impre Victory. ° 
Vi ted. But the mounting 
MUST t OU RS costs threaten to imped 
our way to success. 
Thousands of pounds 
have to be spent yearly to keep our doors always Oj 
to unfortunate sufferers. Will you please help us in this 
humane task. 
A ¢g however small, will be doubly welcome in these 


difficult times. 


The Boyal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 
LONDON, S.W.3 














= Shaving Cream is ideal for men in the 
‘orces. It is quick, comfortable, soothing, 


convenient, and works up & copious | 


lather. It is made by Pears. 


St 


Oueed J" 


U.K. only 





Jim was a Grenadier Guard 

Who found life at the Front rather huard 
Until a girl friend 

Had the kindness to siend 

Some Jif, with her love on a cuard. 








A. & F. Pears Lid., Isleworth, Middlesex rj51/769 
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Special Wartime Appeal 


400 INCURABLES 


all of them Middle 
cared for by the 


HOME FOR INCURABLES 
STREATHAM 


Many of them are in our Home at 
Streatham—others, able to be with friends 
or relatives, are provided with 


PENSIONS FOR LIFE 


All are largely dependent on us for help 
and the necessities of life. 


Class people—are being 


Wartime conditions have increased our 
costs and we 
Appeal for Help 
Donations, subscriptions and legacies will never 


be more welcome than to-day and will be grate- 


fully received. 


BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
sahangicamnpeeang: ere 


Parag 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LICENSES AND GENERAL INSURANCE 





Tue fiftieth ordinary general meeting of The Licenses and General 
Insurance Company, Limited, was held on May 3oth at the registered 
office of the company, 24, 26 and 28 Moorgate, London, E.C. 

The Hon Reginald Parker (the chairman) said: The accounts 
having been circulated I presume that following our usual custom 
we may take them as read? . (Agreed.) 

This year we meet under war conditions and the problems arising 

many and various. To begin with one might suggest that 1939 
only consisted of eight months. But despite the disabilities 
h surrounded us, and with the exception of one poor account, 
to which I shall refer presently, we have had a very satisfactory year, 
with an increase of income over-all and of total assets 

The life department has increased and for the eight actual months 
of trading we issued only 97 policies less than in the previous full 


are 
really 
which 


12 months. An excellent profit came from the fire department The 
income which advanced in the previous year remains stationary—a 
definite home increase being neutralised by loss of Continental 


connexions 
The marine outlook has improved since last we met—rates have 
increased, market conditions bettered, and values have been on the 
You will have noticed reduction on the number of revenue 
accounts presented to you, inasmuch as the accident business other 


than motor bas been combined in one account. By eliminating, as 
separate items, the comparatively small personal accident and 
employers’ liability statements, it was thought that a better picture 


of the constituent parts of the accident business would be provided 


The premiums amounted to a sum of £205,718 9s. 7d. and a profit 
of £18,762 14s. 2d. is carried to profit and loss. 
Now let me refer to the adverse account—motor insurance. 


The income for the first time for many years showed a backward 
movement—only a matter of some thousand pounds—and the board, 
in view of the circumstances I have mentioned, decided to strengthen 
the funds of the department by a transfer of £25,000. You will, of 
course, appreciate that this does not infer of necessity that the money 
situation 


will be lost. Your directors have endeavoured to meet a 
arising from abnormal conditions by the movement of a strategic 
reserve 


Che report and accounts were adopted. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 





THe hundred and seventy-first annual general Court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay was held on May 31st at the Leathersellers’ Hall, St. 
Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 

Mr. Patrick Ashley Cooper, the Governor of the company, said: 
Taking first the retail stores department, as it is on this department 
that the company now mainly depends for regular profits, the accounts 
for the year to January 31st, 1937, showed that the profit earned in 


two 






this department was the largest it had ever made. The accounts of 
the following year showed a further increase and, although the figures 
of the year to January 31st, 1939, did not come up to expectation, 
you will be pleased to know that the profit for last year sets up a 
fresh record for the retail stores. 

The prospects of the fur trade are uncertain. We have been able 
to continue business nearer normal than we had expected, but what 


th: future will bring in the way of restrictions it is impossible to 
indicate. Conditions in Canada at the moment appear to be promising, 


though, as I have already mentioned, agricultural prospects, which 
still remain to a large degree the basis of our prosperity, depend on 
weather conditions, which have not been altogether satisfactory 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





The Ministry of Health is appealing for 
thousands more trained nurses. 


WHY NOT 


MAKE NURSING 
YOUR CAREER 


instead of 
war-work ? 
Many hospitals have vacancies for proba- 
tioners NOW —those who fill them will be 

work of national importance 
and will also be qualifying themselves for a 
professional career as trained nurses. In- 
n hospital training and advice 
f a training school given at :— 


taking it up as temporary 


engaged in 


1 


formatior 
, 4 a 


in the choice 
THE NURSING RECRUITMENT CENTRE 
(King Edward's Hospital Fund for London), 
2! Cavendish Square, W.I. (Dept. 3) 
Tel Langham 4362. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 792 


To the prosperous companies which have made good Profits 
and paid steady dividends over a long period of years the 
dropping of the dividend limitation plan makes very little 
difference. The companies which gain are those just emerging 
from prolonged depression or the development stage and thos 
which have latterly increased their dividends only to be faced 
with the necessity of reducing them. Let us make no mistake 
all dividend decisions are going to be cautious ; but the 
abandonment of the limitation plan does remove an arbitrarily. 
fixed ceiling which threatened to impose hardship and injustic: 
and to provoke a whole crop of appeals. Even as things are 
the E.P.T. itself is bound to keep the Board of Referees busy 
handling cases calling for special treatment. Among the com. 
panies which stand to benefit by the abandonment of dividend 
limitation are British Electric Traction, Marks and Spencer, 
J. Samuel White, Lancashire Cotton, United Molasses, Trigi- 
dad Petroleum Development and Bibiani Gold. In all thes 
cases the market has recognised the position by a modest 
upward adjustment of share prices. 


MONEY RATES PROBLEMS 


I suppose it was inevitable that the Government's emergency 
powers over the banks should have encouraged the cheap 
money group, which believes that a further cut in short money 
rates, under the lead of the Bank Rate, is desirable for the 
country’s good. Questions are being asked about Bank Rate 
control, and, as one might have expected, the Chancellor has 
left no room for doubt that the last word on Bank Rate lies 
with the Government now even if it did not before. Whether 
the Treasury intends to force a reduction in rates in Lombard 
Street is another matter. I see no reason why it should. The 
saving to the Government as a borrower on Treasury Bills 
would not be large and the dislocation in the money market 
would be severe. In any event, such a move would require: 
wholesale readjustment of the whole structure of interest rate 
which has latterly acquired considerable stability on what seem 
to me a level appropriate to the times. 


HUDSON’S BAY 

Shareholders in the Huazon’s Bay Company can always rey 
on their governor, Mr. P. Asiiey Cooper, for a full and frank 
survey of the position at the annual meeting. This year they 
had to forgo any definite forecast of the 1940 results, but the 
general impression I get is that the prospects are reasonably 
good. Mr. Cooper described the outlook for the fur trade 3 
uncertain, and he also warned shareholders that gross profit 
would have to bear a heavy and increasing charge for taxation 
On the other hand, purchasing power in Canada, on which th 
company’s sales in many important branches of the busines 
are mainly dependent, is bound to expand as Canada’s wa 
effort gets into its full stride. Hudson’s Bay £1 ordinaries ar 
now quoted at 19s. 3d. after having touched 27s. 3d. earlier 
this year. They are well worth holding for eventual recover 


INSURANCE RESERVES 


Among the smaller insurance companies, Licenses am 





General has succeeded in maintaining a remarkably stead 
business despite the handicaps of war. Not only is it payim 
the 20 per cent. dividend which has been in force for the las 
10 years, but in 1939 every department, with the exception ¢ 
motor insurance, made a satisfactory contribution to the yea! 
profit. At the annual meeting the Hon. Reginald Parker, t 
chairman, stated that in the life department the number 

policies issued in the first eight months of 1939 was only § 
below that of the previous twelve months. These resul! 


; 
) 


amply justify the company’s incursion into the life field ! 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 794) 


As to the investment position, a transfer had been 






































years ago. 
profits Mf made from the general reserve, but a valuation at December 29th 
fs the Mf showed that the investment reserve, together with only part 
- little of the general reserve, was more than adequate to cover the 
erging depreciation below the book figure. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER | 


RESEARCH FUND 


rated by Royal Charter 1939.) 


ncOorpe 
Per st HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 


College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 


on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 


new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 


of our investigations. 
LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF eo 

I hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fun Treasurer Sir ‘Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose Scientific Research, and I direct that 
the Treasurer's receipt hall be a good discharge for such legacy. 











THE 


BANK OF CHOSEN 


Subsscthed Capital : Yen 40,000,000. 
Paid - up Capital: Yen 25,000,0C0. 
Head Office: Keijo( Seoul), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept.: Tokyo, Japan. 
BRANCHES: 


Japan Proper: Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka Jsaka-Nishiku, Kobe, 
Shimonoseki. 
Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpu, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin) 
Rashin, Yuki, Kanko 
Kwantung: Dairen, Ryojun 
China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tientsin-Asahigai, Tientsin- 
Kagai, Peking, Chinan, Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan, 
Hsuchow. 
U.S.A.: New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
St. Clement's House, 27, Clements Lane, €E.C.4. 
Tele a: f ‘ ; ‘ k, Lond Telephone: Mansion House 2617 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 











Head Office: 4, THRE ADNEEDLE ‘STREET, LONDON, w.c.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, | w.c.2. 
I p Ci t oe ° cee eee eee eco £4,500,00¢ 
} t e t ° » oe ene ° oe £ 2,475,001 
R rve ows £2,000,006 
} ty of P r the Charter ... £4,500,000 
t I iches throughout Australia and New 
Letters of Credit and rafts, also 
( cl es available in all parts of the world. 
‘ per eceive 
— 
Y ‘ @, ~ ~ 
QUIET PEACEFUL RESORTS 
‘ ~ 
IN SCOTLAND 
CRAWFORD HOTEL, DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
CRAWFORD. BRODICK, ARRAN. 
‘ s I he Nestling benea Goat Fe and 
ghrtf t ¢ f g the lovely F 
t ( Phon Brodick 5 
CORRIE HOTEL, LOCH RANZA HOTEL, 
CORRIE, ARRAN, LOCH RANZA, ARRAN. 
Bets ¢ lis of A d A ng spot mn 4 puieasant 
phe § § Clyde sli 
Phone: ¢ Phone Loch Ranza 228 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND FULLY LICENSED. 
For j VMANAGERFSS 
PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (GLASGOW DISTRICT) LID., 
103 WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW 
P/ DOUGLAS 
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ELLERMAN 
BUCKNALL 


LINE 
£0 








CAPETOWN £53 
PORT ELIZABETH £56 
EAST LONDON £55 
DURBAN _ £6l 
LOURENCO MARQUES £64 


BEIRA E67 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. Tel.: Cobham 2851. 
ee ad 


PERSONAL 











MONOMARK is invaluable in wartime. §s. p.a 
i Particulars from BM MONO23, W.C.1 


»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
>) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : Howartns, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4 6 post free 


Private Enquiries, etc. 
UNIVERSAL Detec- 
rEM. 8594 


)' rECTIVES.—Divorce 
Moderate. Consultation free 
tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2 


ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans.&c.,promptly ex.MSS 
4 ts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,o6MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 


ry°O TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No 
| drains, yet sanitary comfort like yvour own home! 
ELSAN Chemical Closet can be fitted anywhere, 
indoors or outdoors, without plumbing, WITHOUT 
DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH Complete and 
carriage paid. Models for Country House, Cottage, 
Bungalow, Air-Raid Shelter <x - AN TEED odour- 
ess, germ-free, safe Le Orities approve 

Write for FREI ILLUSTRATED weg r to 
E1 san Co. (Dept. 254 2), $1 Clapham Ro S.W.9 


_ PEWRITING of all descriptions including French, 
Italian & German LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m 


CINEMAS 


A C4 Od St CINEMA 
Oxford St Grer. 2081 
LILIAN HARVEY 
ina re ymantic FRENCH film of Schubert 
SERENADI ( 
and witty comedy “ Le Roi S’'Amuse” (A 


APPOINTMENTS 
eT esvaeees OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY Ot ARTS 


CHAIR OIF THEOLOGY 


The Council of the [ —" vites applications 
for the Chair of Theology, founded this year by Dr 
Edward Cadbury 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year 

Thirty copies of applications, which should be 
a mpanied by copies of not more than thrée testi- 
monials, together with references or other edentials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned cach him 
not later then the rst July, 194 

Council reserves the right Chair by 
invitation 

It is desirable that the selected candidate vsuld enter 
upon his duties on the rst October, 1940 


Further particulars may be obtained fron 
C. G. Burton, Secreta: y 
The University, Birmingham 4 


CAMBRIDGE. 





SPECTATOR, JUNE 7, 





PURELY PERSONAL. 





A CIGAR usually signifies 
affluence King Six Cigars 
at Tad indicate an economical 


mind working in perfect accord 
with discriminating taste. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


we PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
N HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next examina- 
tion for Foundation Scholarships will take place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 16th, 17th 
and 18th These Scholarships exempt the holders 
from payment of tuition tees Minimum age of 
entry, twelve Application should be made to the 
High Mistress of the School. The last day for the 
registration of Candidates is Monday, July tst. No 
application will be accepted after the date fixed. 


ry HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
| COLLEGI 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Mrtss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics he course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. 
—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

IT'wo Scholarships of £50 and two ot £25 will be 
awarded annually.—For particulars, apply, SECRETARY. 


fy,HE NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE CHURCH 

| HIGH SCHOOL now Boarding School for girls, 
6-18, in historic Alnwick Castle for duration. Full 
examinations curriculum; excellent A.R.P. shelters ; 
unspoiled country surroundings Boarding fee {25 a 
term plus tuition fees according toage. Apply: Head- 
mistress, Miss MARGARET YATES, B.A., Ph.D., Alnwick 
Castle, Northumberland 


Ts PRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,Seuth 
Molton St., W.1 Residential Branch at Angmer- 
ing-on-Sea, Sussex. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8. 


EDUCATIONAL : 


DEGREE FOR YOU Lond. Univ. degree can- 
A didates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance 
instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you 
by post. Free loan of books ; tuition continued /ree if 
you fail; low fees. 959 successes at Special Entrance. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
Boz, Woisey HALL, Oxrorp Est. 1894) 


UST PUBLISHED 


. 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 
Careers, &c., 10s. 6d. net.—DEANE AND SONS, 31 
Museum Street, W.C.1 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 
Re RESH YOURSELF in 


HOUSES 


English country. 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 

Street, W.1 
GLENDOWER, first-class 


+AL TDEAN, Brighton 
s rel Rottingdean 9552 


guest house 
\V ARWICK CLUB,LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1- 

Room and breakfast $s. ; one night only §s. 6d 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 ans. weekly Vict. 7289 


UNIVERSITY ARMS 

EDZELL (Angus GLENESK 

HUNSTANTON LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 

KESWICK._KESWICK. 

MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAL 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 





Leprosy— | 
Difficult to Cure 
Easy to Prevent | 


Prevention is better than cure.” Will you } 
aid s it mur great Campaign of both cure | 
and prev tion 
By sending £1 mu provide funds sufficient to 

er the cost of the drugs and oils required 
the treatment of four lepers for one year. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIANON 


ra m with ‘oe 1) 














Pat " M THE KING 
President : The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, x.@ 
Hon. Trea Sir Frank W. Carter, c.1.£.,C.B.e 
Office 115, BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Lt Portugal way, VW.C.2, and 1 
Gow Street I Friday, June 








1940 


any other razor 









automaticall, 
center the blue 


(so that both edges shave alk 2) 











muctometer 
adjustment 







Prato Mm This la 


ECLIPSE SUPER BLADE 


forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 


RAZORS 2/6 to 





